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THE ARRIERO 
By COURTENAY DE KALB 
\CK that aparéjo solid! 
Hay all gone? Get more secate! 
Plenty of it by that squalid 


Cabin on the mesa vonder 


> 
Blind this mule! Be quick there, Pancho! 
I cant cinch a whirling wind-storm 
Pull that rope tight on the gancho! 
Hola, mule! Be good! Bonito! 
Hurry, mozos! When the morning 
Reddens on the high Sierras 
You don't need another warning, 
For the road is long to supper: 
\nd we have to cross the lajas, 
Slippery as a lizard’s belly 
Do vou mind our smashed tinajas 
When we passed those rocks last .\usvst 
j 
ba "Tis i road to please the dev 
\nd that gringo pays us only 
Hlalf enough for one good revel 
\fier all this work is ended 
But the girls ar rs, muchaches 
\lwavs give a baile for us 
Just across those red picachos, 
Ha! Ha! Ha!—Whoa there, bonito! 
Copyaiant 1906, ay Our West Macazine Co Ai RiGnTs Reserveo 
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j 
ra *. Ba. 
‘““HoLa, Mute! Br Goop! Bonito!” 
- 
\nd the Jefe’s rare tequila 
Guess the eringo gives it to him 
Where there is no church and pila, 
Try the Jefe's holy water! 
Ready, boys, for the camino? 
Let ‘em go! Wait, there’s a pack slipp 
You're as bad as any chino. 
Start ahead now! Dios nos guarde! 
Cancion 

U’pale! Acho! 

Skip along macho! 

Damsels are waiting 

‘Cross the picacho! ; 


Corn and secate, 
Si, aguacate : 
Would you be laggard ? 


( ue disparate ! 


\rre! Bonito! ‘ 
No poor perito 
Loafs so in marking 
Out a huertito 
= 
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I have a mama, 
Beautiful dama:; 
She shall have money, 


\nd a soft cama. 


Sweethearts discover 
He's a good lover 
Who puts his mama 


Still high above het 


| ‘pale! \cho! 
Skip along macho! 
\lother and sweethearts 


‘Cross the picacho 





‘* MOTHER AND SWEETHEART ‘CROSS THE PICACHO” 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE DESERT 
By GEORGE BAKER ANDERSON 
\NY centuries ago the highest forms of civilization were 
developed from physical conditions which rendered the 
artificial watering of land imperative for the mainte 


nance of human life. History repeats itself. Today, 





as in the era when the desert region bordering upon 
the Nile was undergoing that marvelous transformation which gave 
its inhabitants the foundation for the prestige among the nations 
of the earth which they enjoyed, a metamorphosis of the same chat 
acter, though on a vastly greater scale, is being wrought in t 
portion of America within the limits of the territory which ow 
school geographies not many vears ago vaguely described as * 
Great American Desert.” 

Notwithstanding the popular impression that the irrigation of 
arid or semi-arid lands in the United States is a modern idea, his 
tory shows us that hundreds of years ago many thousands of human 
beings occupying that portion of the country now known as 
Southwest sustained themselves by agriculture, rendered possibl 
by the irrigation of their lands. During the sixteenth century the 
Spanish explorers who entered the valley of the Rio Grande in 
“Nueva Mejico,” as it afterward became known, found the Pueblo 
Indians living in towns, cultivating the land, and irrigating it by 
canals, many of which are in use at the present time \ccording 


the same region, and ot 


to tradition, the aboriginal inhabitants o 
portions of the valley of the Gila river in Arizona, had been cul 


vating the naturally desert lands in those localit 


ties for centuries 
prior to the Spanish Conquest. The ancient “Montezuma canal,” 
as it is popularly known, lving between Florence and Casa Grand 
in Arizona, was a desolate ruin in the davs of Coronado. How long 
it had been abandoned, or when it was constructed, is a subject of 
pure conjecture. 

n New Mexico, in 


15g8, and another at Santa Fe in 1605. The latter colony existed 


\ Spanish colony was established at Chamita, 


until 1680, when the settlers were driven out by the Pueblo Indians 
Twelve vears later Spanish supremacy was reéstablished, and from 
that vear until the Mexican War the valley of the Rio Grande in 


New Mexico remained under the domimon of either Spain or Mex 


ico, and its inhabitants depended upon irrigation for the cultivation 
of their lands 

The government of the United States, through the relatively new 
bureau of the Interior Department known as the Reclamation Serv 


1gO2-3, after nearly a quarter of a century of con 


ice, organized 


tinuous agitation, has been pushing forward its operations energet 
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ically and on a scale more extensive than the earlier advocates of 


the undertaking could have anticipated. Up to those vears practi- 
cally all of the irrigation in the West had been carried on by indi- 
viduals or private corporations. But no large private development 
work has been financially successful. In most cases the cost of 
durable irrigation structures has proven prohibitive to ordinary pri- 
vate enterprise—a fact which became generally recognized only 
after millions of dollars had been expended in works which, in many 
instances, sooner or later have fallen as the result of the irresistible 
onslaught of mountain floods. 

In the Rio Grande valley in New Mexico—“the American Nile,’ 
as it is coming to be known—the Reclamation Service has recently 
inaugurated work upon the greatest single irrigation project thus 
far undertaken in America. While it is totally different in magni 
tude and practicability, it occupies the same territory as that occu 
pied by an enterprise undertaken thirteen vears ago by citizens of 
the Southwest, financed by British capitalists, and abandoned by 


the original promoters after one of the most dramatic legal contests 
in the history of Western development. 

During the spring of 1892, Dr. Nathan Boyd, a wealthy Virgin- 
ian, while in London learned from a fellow-American of the organ- 
ization of a corporation called the American Colonization Com 
pany, which had been formed for the purchase and improvement of 
irrigable lands located on the Rio Puerco, a branch of the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico. Upon becoming acquainted with the salient 
features of the colonization company’s scheme, he willingly advanced 
moneys, from time to time, for the promotion of the undertaking. 
Soon afterward a number of young Englishmen of good families 
emigrated to America to join the company’s settlement near Albu 
querqu But they found that the company was unable to give cleat 
titles to the lands they had purchased, which formed part of an old 
Spanish grant, and they asked Dr. Boyd to advise them as to the 
best course to pursue. Sailing at once for America, the latter found 
that there were numerous Mexican claimants to the land, and that in 
all pr‘ ybability prolonged litigation would be required before perfect 
title could be established. So dismal was the outlook that the settlers 
soon abandoned their claims 

In the meantime a deputation of citizens of I] Vaso and Las 
Cruces had called upon Dr. Boyd and requested him to investigate 
the irrigation possibilities further down the Rio Grande, directing 
his attention particularly to the locality south of the natural dam sit 
locally known as “Elephant Butt 

\ knowledge of the characteristics of the Rio Grande and its catch 
ment area is essential to a correct conception of the manifold troubles 
which followed Dr. Boyd's investigations. This remarkable river, 


full of mysteries and idiosyncrasies, rising in the mountains of Colo 
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rado, tlows in a southerly direction through the entire length of the 
territory of New Mexico to the northwest boundary of Texas. From 
that point to “The Pass,” about four miles above FE] Paso, it forms 
the boundary line between New Mexico and Texas. Throughout 
the remainder of its journey to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
about thirteen hundred miles, it forms the boundary line between 


; the United States and Mexico. It has always been a torrential, o1 





Dk. NATHAN Boyp 


Promoter of the first proposed works at Elephant Butt 


storm-water, stream, subject to tremendous floods at certain sea 
sons and a dry bed, in places, at other periods. The country 
through which it flows is extremely fertile; but so meagre an 
erratic is the rainfall that it is a desert, upon which no crops can be 
raised without artificial irrigation 

kor more than a quarter of a century the American and Mexican 


] } 


farmers of that valley and the citizens of El Paso had been endeavor 
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ing to raise capital for the construction of a large storage-dam and 
a scientific system of distributing canals for the irrigation of this 
large tract of land. National aid was long sought, and the codpera- 
tion of Mexico earnestly solicited, but in vain. Finally, in 1892, 
citizens of El Paso formed a company to build an international 
storage-dam in the cafion just above that city but upon full investi- 
gation their engineers found that the cost of the undertaking would 
be practically prohibitive. They also found that many thousands of 
acres of fertile, alluvial valley-lands would have to be condemned 
for reservoir purposes, and that the proposed dam would raise to 
a much higher level the sub-surface water-table (or underflow ) 
above, and thereby “waterlog” and render totally unfit for farming 
purposes some forty thousand acres in the Mesilla valley in New 
Mexico, much of which already was under cultivation. 

Having abandoned this plan, in 1893, the same individuals, asso- 
ciated with citizens of Las Cruces, New Mexico, and vicinity, became 
incorporated as the Rio Grande Dam and Irrigation Company, for 
the purpose of erecting a great storage-dam at Elephant Butte. 
located about one hundred and twelve miles above FE] Paso, and a 
complete system of diverting dams and distributing canals for the 
irrigation of the valley below, as far down as Fort Quitman, in 
Texas. But on account of the condition of the money market in 
\merica at this time, it was found to be impossible to raise, even 
at usurious rates, the large amount of capital required to construct 
and place in operation the proposed system. 

The unparalleled possibilities for a mammoth colonization enter 
prise in that region, the facilities for the creation of a great storage 
reservoir and for the economic distribution of the flood waters of the 
coy and uncertain Rio Grande del Norte over nearly two hundred 
thousand acres of exceedingly fertile land were so obvious—even to 
the inexperienced eye—that Dr. boyd finally concluded that he 
would undertake to finance the enterprise. He returned to Europe 
in 1894, and after spending nearly two vears, and a small fortune, in 
efforts to provide the necessary capital, a firm of company-solicitors 
in London proposed to form an English company to finance thx 
\merican company. This was finally accomplished. An exception 
ally influential English board was secured, the members of which 
invested heavily in the enterpris It included Colonel W. J. Engle 
due, R. os an irrigation expert of established repute ; the Karl of 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, president of the National Agricuijural 
\ssociation of Great Dritain; Lord Clanmorris, Lord Ernest Ham 
ilton and Robert J. Price, M. P.; Mr. Samuel Hope Morley, Gover 
nor of the Bank of England; Rt. Hon. Arnold Morley, a member ot 


he last Gladstone cabinet, and four other of Iengland’s multi-mil 


ionaires also became financially interested in the enterprise. Colonel 


Engledue came over and investigated the engineering features of the 


~ 
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proposed works and the rights and titles of the domestic company 
Work on the proposed dams and canals was begun; a great coloniza 
tion system was organized: branch offices and agencies were estab 
lished in Great Britain and on the Continent: and contracts were 
made for the sale of large blocks of land for fruit and vine culture, 
the company undertaking to provide water within two vears. Wid 
spread general interest in the enterprise in particular and in the 


resources of the American Southwest in general was aroused, both 


in the United States and in Europe, when, at the instigation of 


General Anson Mills, commissioner of the International Boundary 


Commission, the Attorney-General of the United States, on May 





PROPOSED DAM SITE AT ELEPHANT Burr! 


24, 1897, instituted proceedings enjoining the completion of the 
work. 

The news came like a thunderbolt from the blue to the inhabitants 
of the Rio Grande valley, who were congratulating themselves that 
the efforts of many vears to bring about an improvement in theit 
condition were at last about to be rewarded in a substantial manner 

This action on the part of the federal government appears to have 
been the outcome of plans laid some time before by promoters of a 
proposed international irrigation scheme which, if successfully con 
summated, would have forever deprived the American States drainc 
in part by the Rio Grande of the use of any considerable proportion 
of its waters for purposes of irrigation. For several vears priot 


} 


to the inauguration of this proceeding, there had been a= ereat 
s ~ 
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scarcity of water, especially in Southern New Mexico, and in that 
portion of Mexico bordering upon the river. This led to a com- 
plaint from the Republic of Mexico, and as the result of diplomatic 
negotiations between the two countries, in May, 1896, the matter 
was referred to the International Boundary Commission for investi- 
gation. The United States engineer who conducted the investiga 
tion, Mr. W. W. Follette, made an able report to the International 
Commission, in which he showed the true cause of the scarcity of 
water. The commission, in turn, reported to the federal govern 
ment, recommending as “the best and most feasible mode of regu- 
lating the use of water and securing to each country and its inhabit- 
ants their legal and equitable rights in said waters,”’ that the United 
States government should buy all necessary land, pay all damages, 
and at its own expense construct an international dam “at “The 
Pass,” four miles above El] Paso; submerge over twenty-five thou- 
sand acres of highly productive land in Texas and New Mexico; 
extend the international boundary upstream to the dam site, giving 
Mexico additional territory in order that one end of the dam might 
be on Mexican soil; deed one-half of the dam, the reservoir and the 
water supply to the Republic of Mexico, and in some way prevent 
the future construction of any large reservoirs in the river within the 
territory of New Mexico. 

While this investigation clearly established the fact that increased 
irrigation in Colorado caused a shortage of water in New Mexico, 
Texas and Mexico, the recommendations of the commission, had they 
been favorably acted upon, not only would have deprived New Mex 
ico of all benefits to be derived from a project inaugurated for the 
ostensible purpose of making up this very deficiency, but would have 
utterly ruined the rich Mesilla valley and put an end forever to all 
future wrigation projects on that portion of this river within the 
borders of the United States! 

Mr. B. M. Hall, supervising engineer of the Reclamation Service, 
acting under the direction of Mr. F. H. Newell, the chief engineer, 
and Mr. A. P. Davis, assistant chief engineer, after a careful de- 
tailed investigation of the entire irrigation proposition in the South- 
west, generously suggested as “a reasonable explanation of these 
extraordinary recommendations” that the commission probably had 
no alternative plan for consideration. At that time the government 
had no Reclamation Service ; but within a tew years conditions have 
completely changed, and there has been presented an alternative plan 
by which it is practicable to satisfy Mexico's demand for “more 
water,” and accomplish vastly more for the afflicted area of out 
own country than could have been effected by the consummation 
of the plans of the International Boundary Commission or of the 
private corporation promoted by Dr. Boyd 


In its bill of complaint in the government's action referred to in 
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the foregoing, it was alleged that the company proposed to secure 
an improper monopoly of all the waters available for irrigation below 
Elephant Butte; that the Rio Grande is navigable in New Mexico, 
and that therefore the proposed dam would obstruct navigation ; and 
that its construction would be a violation by the United States of 
its treaty obligations to Mexico. 

Years of litigation followed this action on the part of the federal 
authorities—litigation that has cost the government hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and ruined the chief moving spirit in the enter- 
prise. Trial after trial has occurred, the result of constant appeals 
on the part of the government to the federal Supreme Court, and in 
each instance the prime contentions of the government have been 
overthrown. It was proven during these trials that the Rio Grande 
is not now and never has been a navigable river within the official 
definition of the War Department, which controls the navigable 
streams of the country. It was established that the treaty between 
this country and Mexico was violated in no manner whatever by the 
work done, and would not have been violated by the completion of 
any of the work then in contemplation. It was also definitely estab- 
lished that, through the efforts of the International Boundary Com 
mission, the United States government was made sponsor for a 
gigantic scheme for an international irrigation dam—in the face of 
the prior efforts of this body to prove that any irrigation dam in 
the Rio Grande would interfere with navigation, and be in violation 
of the treaty between this country and Mexico—proposing to furnish 
to the occupants of lands in a foreign country coming under the 
system free water, forever, in consideration of their relinquishing 
certain preposterous claims against the United States for mythical 
damages to the extent of nearly thirty-five millions of dollars! 

The proposition touching Mexico's alleged treaty rights, whilk 
partaking of the nature of an act from a comic opera, nevertheless 
was so urgently pressed upon the authorities at Washington as to 
necessitate the outlay of a considerable fortune, on the part of the 
friends of the irrigation project, in order to prevent its consumma 
tion. Somewhere in Washington a powerful clique was constantly 
intriguing, for three vears or more, to the end that the international 
dam might be built (our government bearing the entire cost of the 
work ), largely for the benefit of Mexican farmers living on Mexican 
soil, at the expense of the farmers of three American States, who 
were to be forever deprived of the right to use any considerable pro 
portion of the waters of their greatest river for purposes of irrigation. 

Think of the iniquity of this stupendous scheme ! 

As a last resort, the government was induced to declare the rights 
of the founders of the project forfeited because they had not done 
the very thing which the government itself had enjoined them from 
doing, namely, completed the work within the time limit prescribed. 
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\ll of this litigation, it should be borne in mind, took place before 


t] 


ie United States Reclamation Service came into existence. 


Upon the passage by Congress of the Reclamation Act for the 
arid and semi-arid West, a new question presented itself. Though 
the people of the valley had asked, by numerous petitions, for the 


discontinuance of the litigation by which the government sought to 


deprive the company of the rights which it had previously conferred 
upon it, they found that they could obtain relief under the new law, 
and asked the government to inaugurate a reclamation project on 
the Rio Grande. In November of last vear (1905) the Reclamation 
Service set aside the sum of two hundred thousand dollars for the 


beginning of the work. This is but a small fractian of the amount 


required, but the remainder will doubtless be provided for its com- 
pletion, when this great valley in New Mexico and Texas, now little 
better than a desert, shall be made to “blossom like the rose.” 

The project recently inaugurated by the government contemplates 


the greatest single irrigation system in the United States, and, com 
pared to the other irrigation undertakings in the world, second in 
importance to the great works on the Nile only. The storage dam 


across the river near the little town of Engle, about a third of a mil 


below the site selected by the old Elephant Butte company; the di 


version dams, the canals and the auxiliary features of the system 


government, according to the estimates of the engineers 


1" 


will cost the 
the vast sum of seven million two hundred thousand dol 


in charge, 
] Two hundred thousand dollars of this sum is to be expended 


lars 
at once upon the construction of a diversion at Leasburg. 

The main dam will create a reservoir one hundred and seventy- 
five feet deep at its lower end and about forty miles in length, with 
a storage capacity of two million acre-feet, equal to a body of water 
one foot in depth spread over a flat surface having an area of two 
million acres, or over eighty-seven billion square feet, or three thou 
sand one hundred and twenty-five square miles—an area nearly 
twice as great as that of the State of Delaware, and about three 
times as great as that of the State of Rhode Island. ‘This means, 


in other words, that the flood waters to be held in storage in this 


dam, if suddenly loosed, would cover an area equal to that 


of Rhode Island to the depth of about three feet 


The Engle dam will be arched upstream on a six-degree curve, the 
ip-stream edge of the crest having a radius of nine hun-ired and fifty 


five feet. From the bedrock foundation to the top of the parapet 
alls on the crest of the dam the distance will be two hundred and 


filtv-five feet, and from the sand of the river bed to the crest, on 


indred and ninety feet. ‘The concrete dam will be one hundred and 
ighty feet thick at the bottom, twenty feet thick at the top, eleven 
hundred and fifty feet in length at the top and four hundred feet in 
the present river level. On the top or crest of the dam 
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there will be constructed a roadway fourteen feet wide, with guard 
ing walls of concrete five feet high. If it be found profitable to 
develop power by the pressure of the waters in the reservoir, it will 
be produced by means of iron pipes passing from the reservoir 
through a rock bluff at the end of the dam 
\lthough the river was practically dry for three months in 1900 
and for five months in 1904, while the work of construction is in 
progress it will be necessary to provide a flume or other water-way\ 
eight hundred feet long that will carry all the water of the river 
and keep it out of the excavation for the dam \s bedrock is about 
sixty-five feet below the present river-bed, it will be necessary to 
excavate about sixty-five feet of sand and gravel to get the dam on 
a permanent and safe foundation 
\ further idea of the gigantic proportions of the enterprise may 
be gathered by the estimates of the material to be removed, and that 
which will be necessary to the construction of the dam. In the first 
place 44,400 cubic yards of rock and earth and 335,000 cubic yards 
of sand must be removed, in addition to which 5,000 cubic vards of 
bed-rock must be blasted out to afford ample anchorages. In_ the 


construction of the dam, 410,000 cubic yards of cyclopean concrete 


must be laid, 114,000 vards of which will be built below the rivet 
bed, and 2y6,000 vards above the river bed. In the manufacture ot 
this concrete about 300,000 barrels of cement will be use Ihe 


reservoir will store the entire flow of the river without waste and 
with a minimum evaporation, and will prevent the recurrence of 
disastrous floods along those portions of the valley now occupied by 
the railroad and by several important towns 

While all the money for this beneficent enterprise—upwards ot 


seven millions of dollars, not counting the fortune which has alread, 


been expended in surveys and the other labors of the Reclamation 


Service—is to be spent by the United States government, it is to be 
| the peopl LO De cirectl 


advanced merely in the nature of a loan to 


benefited, without interest. One hundred and eighty thousand acres 


of exceptionally fertile land will be watered, at an expense, it will 


be noticed, of forty dollars per acre. Proceeding on strictly business 
principles, the government, before entering upon the project, de 


manded of those landholders throughout the valley whose property ts 
to receive the direct benefits of the project an iron-clad, irrevocable 
contract for the ultimate repayment of this enormous loan In ac 
cordance with the requirements of the federal law, the first thing 
to be done was to organize and incorporate water-user’s associations 


] } 


which could deal directly with the government, the individuals be 


coming responsible to the associations, and the associations, mn turt 
bec cy ' hy] t | o th ithyta ; 1] nt 
ecomung responsible to the government for the Tawtnt l ( 

of the contracts Two water-users’ associations were formed, on 
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having headquarters at Las Cruces, New Mexico, and the other at 
El Paso, Texas. Each association is composed of individuals own- 
ing lands in the reservoir district. Upon their organization these 
corporations procured contracts with the various landowners to the 
effect that the latter will repay to the government, in ten equal annual 
installments, without interest, the cost of constructing the irrigating 
system. In other words, each acre of land irrigated must return to 
the government, through one or the other of these associations, four 
dollars per annum for a period of ten vears. Upon the expiration 
of that time the dam will become the property of the proprietors of 
the lands, though its operation thereafter will be administered under 
governmental supervision by the water-users’ associations. The 
legal effect of this undertaking on the part of the government is 
practically the making of a mortgage to the associations upon all the 
lands to be benefited, to secure to the government the annual pay- 
ments mentioned. 

This vast governmental undertaking has been placed under the 
personal direction of Mr. B. M. Hall, supervising engineer for the 
Reclamation Service. in New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma. Mr. 
W. H. Sanders, a prominent member of the board of consulting en- 
gineers, is especially available for consultation in this region. —Inas- 
much as this Rio Grande project is the greatest single task in the 
way of irrigation to which the federal government has put its hand, 
these men have become almost national figures. To Dr. Nathan 
Boyd, who took the first practical steps toward saving and developing 
the many billions of gallons of water annually going to waste in this 
great arid region, belongs the credit for the inception of the enter- 
prise. Unfortunately for him and his associates, however, their 
plans for the storage of the water and the irrigation of the land ap 
pear, according to expert governmental authority, to have been im- 
perfect ; and it has remained for the Reclamation Service to amplify 
and complete the plans now perfected and soon to be put into opera- 
tion. The task, beyond question, was too great for a private corpor 
ation of relatively limited finances, large as was the sum of mone, 
pledged to the undertaking by the original promoters. 

It will thus be seen that the government is now simply occupying 


the same ground that Dr. Bovd and his associates undertook to 


occupy. It is working out plans conceived and advocated many 
years ago by Major J. W. Powell when he was <lirector of the United 
States Geological Survey. He died without witnessing the fruits of 


his pioneer labors; but his nephew, Mr. Arthur Powell Davis, who 
was his constant companion, is now assistant chief engineer of the 
service. Mr. Newell, the chief engineer, was also a companion of 
this grand old man; and these two men have utilized his ideas in 


planning the Rio Grande project. Under their direction Mr. Hall 
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worked out the details of a practical project and persuaded the war 
ring element to accept it. The Reclamation Service, which came 
upon the scene after Dr. Bovd's project had been overthrown, had to 
kill the rival international dam scheme in order to get a clear field 
for its operations 


Ii ] 


To a greater or less extent the importance of this long and sinuous 





B. M. Hay 


Engineer in charge of the Rio Grande Project 


stream as a means of irrigation most vitally affects the agricultural 


; 


interests of a region fully twelve hundred miles in length. Owing 
to the great aridity of the climate, agricultural pursuits in that section 


of our country are practically impossible without water artificially 
procured, and the waters of the Rio Grande and its tributaries consti 


] 


tute the chief source of supply for all the irrigable lands of the terri 


torv. Under irrigation small holdings, worthless under natural con 
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ditions, are rendered exceedingly profitable when carefully cultivated. 
This permits a happy combination of urban and rural life favorable 
to the development of the best and noblest institutions of society. 
The most valuable and productive farming lands on the American 
continent are to be found in irrigated areas, and the largest yield of 
nearly every staple crop known to the temperate and sub-tropical 
belts has been obtained by irrigating with the fertilizing waters of the 
“American Nile.” 

The United States annually produces more precious metals than 
any other country in the world; but the annual wheat crop of Minne- 
sota alone exceeds in value the annual output of all the gold mines 
in the country. Colorado leads all the other states in the Union in 
the production of precious metals; but the value of the products of 
her irrigated farms is nearly double that of her mines. In New 
Mexico productive mines have long been operated; but with such 
irrigation as the physical conditions of the territory permit, her farms 
must inevitably become her chief source of prosperity, and at a rel- 
atively near period add many millions of dollars annually to the 
agricultural wealth of the nation. 

It is estimated that the products of irrigated lands throughout the 
arid West give an average annual net return of $12.80 per acre. The 
lands of the Rio Grande valley—the alluvial deposits of ages—are of 
unsurpassed fertility, and under proper irrigation and scientific cul- 
tivation returns are exceedingly large. Owing to the richness of the 
soil and the perfect climate, farming with an adequate water supply 
produces great profits. The Department of Agriculture shows that 
the valley is the centre of the sugar belt of the United States. If 
devoted to the culture of this product alone, it would support a popu- 
lation of from a quarter to half a million. 

As an example of what is possible of accomplishment by the appli 
cation of correct methods in the cultivation of formerly arid and un- 
productive land when placed under irrigation, the noteworthy record 
made by Mr. Oscar C. Snow of Mesilla Park, known as the “alfalfa 


king” of New Mexico, will serve sufficiently. The success which has 
attended his labors is exceptional, it is true, but for two principal rea 


sons only. First he made a careful study of one subject—alfalfa cul- 


ture. Second, he became one of a relatively small number of agri 


1 
] 
I 


culturists who found that he could secure from the very poor irrigat 


ing system upon which he depended a reasonable volume of water 
part of the ttme—though not all that he needed part of the time, nor 
a modicum all of the time. The lack of water at the critical moment 
has been a serious drawback to him, though perhaps not so serious as 
in the case of farmers more remote from the source of the hereto 


fore limited and very uncertain supply. 


In 1893, at the age of twenty years, a vear before his graduation 
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from the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
with borrowed money, Mr. Snow leased a small tract of land—about 
one hundred acres—on part of which he sowed alfalfa. In 1896 | 
made his first purchase—one hundred and six acres—all of which he 
irrigated and put under alfalfa. Some years he cuts four crops of 
this staple from each acre, some vears five crops. The average total 
annual cutting per acre is from five to six tons. This, it should be 
borne in mind, has been the result of the employment of the very un- 
certain waterflow of the Rio Grande. Sometimes he could secure 
sufficient water for his needs—oftener he could not. When the sup- 
ply was abundant, a yield of two tons per acre at the first cutti 
the result, 

Starting with a trifle over one hundred acres in 1896, Mr. Snow 
purchased an additional hundred acres in 1897, with the profits from 
his alfalfa culture, another hundred in 1898, and another hundred in 
1899. Nearly every acre of the land he purchased was “wild”—arid, 
uncultivated, desert land, with its only value for agricultural purposes 


, 
irrigated 


in the prospective. He has thus cleared, cultivated and 
about eight hundred of the thousand acres he owns, and is preparing 
to place under water as much more as he is able to purchase. At a 
conservative estimate his property is worth, at the current market 
rate, upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

A remarkable showing, you say. Yes, it is. But there are hun- 
dreds of opportunities equally great along the banks of the “Ameri 
can Nile.” 

At the request of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Snow has 
made experiments with other products, notably with macaroni wheat 
In 1900 he sowed eleven bushels of the seed of this wheat furnished 
by the government, on about twelve acres of land. With imperfect 
irrigation the yield was above forty bushels to the acre. In 1905 he 
made a similar experiment in dwarf milo maize (commonly known 
as Kaffir corn), and the results attained (not yet made public by the 
department) lead him to believe that this product will ultimately be 
even more valuable than alfalfa as a general stock feed 

Experiments have proven that in addition to the products to whic 


} 
il 


reference has been made, most varieties of grain, sugar-cane, sugar 


beets, cotton, potatoes, sweet potatoes and many varieties of fruit can 


be grown most profitably in the Rio Grande vallev. With agricul 
ture still an infant industry, no man can accurately gauge the full 
possibilities of the country ut such definite knowledge as has been 


gained as the result of vears of experiment has demonstrated the fact 
that in that portion of this great valley lving under the proposed irri 
gation system, thousands of people will soon find not only a pleasant 
abiding place, but abundant opportumties for laving the foundations 
for generous competencies for their offspring \nd without the aid 
of the government, a durable basis of this tuture wealth would be im 
practicable of accomplishment 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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SANTA FE READING ROOMS 
By S. E. BUSSER 


) ESTABLISH a quasi-university on a great railroad 
system, at which employees may pursue special studies, 
and come directly in contact with the forces of higher 
education, seems at first thought to be a dream of 
Utopian fancy, but this is what is being accomplished 
on the Santa Fé. 

Our common word, “opportunity,” means standing at an open 
door. Its Latin root is the same word we apply to a harbor open- 
ing out into the sea. These Reading Rooms are given to our em- 
ployees as doors opening into a larger world. Railroad work neces- 
sarily becomes monotonous after a time. There are the same track 
to run over, the same scenes to look at, the same machines to handle, 


t 


and the same rules and methods to follow. It is easy to get into 
a rut and stay there; easy to become mechanical in thought and 
character, as well as daily work. 

For example, an engineer begins his trade as hostler and wiper 


in the roundhouse. Then he must serve several years as fireman 
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before he gets an engine. He becomes an expert in his line, but > 
he has had little time for outside studies. After work-hours he must 
sleep, and after sleep he must work. So it is every day and all the 
time. 

Yet with all this pressure of duties and necessity for rest, every 
railroad employee has considerable time at the end of his runs, which 
might be used to advantage, if he had the opportunity and stimulant 
to attract and move him. Naturally, in these spare hours, he feels 


inclined to go to a show, or to “run against a game” of some kind, 


or to seek for almost any kind of a good time. At this point in his 


1: 


life the Reading Room comes to him as a godsend. It is literally an 





' 

: 

READING ROOM AT WINSLOW, ARIZONA, IN WINTER i 

: 
open door to him, a splendid opportunity for self-development, a 
teacher ready to instruct, an answerer of difficult questions, and 
an inspirer for the acquirement of handy and useful knowledge. — It 

enables him to correct his deficiencies in early education. By _ be- x 


coming more proficient, his work grows easier, and he has mort 
time than formerly for such pursuits. He enters a new world of 


intellectual pleasures and discovers that mind may control matter. 


His mind is awakened. He is out of the rut. He has sources of 


enjoyment that he never dreamed of before. The solution of one 
hard problem leads to the solving of another. When a brain is at 
the shovel, lathe or throttle in railroad service, the company is to 
be congratulated and seldom has troubl 


We have a number of methods and considerable machinery aiming 
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N 


at two results—the self-development of the employees, and the stim 


ulation of them to use the privileges provided. At each Reading 


Room there is a carefully selected library. The International, the 


Universal, and Johnson's encyclopedias, are found in the book-cases, 


and the latest and best technical works are provided. The test of 


these libraries is, that they must answer any question on Science, 


Literature, History, Biography, or Railroad Mechanism 
Every one of them will stand the test. They are none of t 
very large, but no employee has vet brought a problem that coul 


not be unfolded from the shelves of research volumes. 


For lighter reading, we have nearly all the great novels. Not all 


READING ROOM AT ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


of Dickens, but the five best he gave the world And so of all 


authors—only the truly great books are there 

\s one agency for drawing the men around this intellectual cen 
ter, we have established a lecture and entertainment bureau, and 
several times a month, we give them the opportunity of | 


. . 
t + +) 


to the men and women who are molding the thought of the agt 
Many of these entertainments are musical. Some are lighter than 
others, but all are aimed at the enlargement of the intellectual hori 


zon—to help them see farther by opening doors 


\s a further stimulant, the emplovees are asked to assist im_ thre 
selection of books and lecturers. They bring to the Librarian lists 
of books they would like to read. They are asked to name eminent 
teachers the would like to heat In this Wav, it is known Just 
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what lines of thought the employees are following, and correct pro 
vision can be made for their wants. 

The use of the books is something phenomenal. While fiction is, 
naturally, the first choice, heavier works are not neglected, and 
graphical writings are in considerable demand. “The Making 


of an American,” by Riis, has been worn out at some places. 


Gibbons, Grote and Hume have been in constant us« Motley's 
works‘are quite popular. \Works on German philosophy have many 
readers. Among technical works, treatises on Engines and Engine 
Running are most popular. Strange to say, there is little call for 
poetry. Occultism has some followers among railroad people. 





SANTA FE READING ROOM AT PURCELL, INDIAN TERRITORY 


We have no use for printed sermons, but religious novels have 


In this manner the inquiring and aspiring mind of our employees 


is appealed to, and we have many rich results to show that the method 


is practicable and successful. It has been truly said by an apt 
scholar and a man of influence in letters, that “at employee on thi 
santa Ike may acquire a liberal education, if he applies himself to 
these age es and earnestly uses these means \s an illustration, 
one ft our engineers will deliver an illustrated lecture at all the 
Reading Rooms on the svsten By the use of these books and b 


ontact with these scientists and scholars, he has learned the art of 


aking, al as prepared a lecture that will be considered 


r 
' 








| 
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as good as any other, by thousands of his co-laborers who will hear 
him. 

Railroad men are generally healthy and strong. It is not a busi 
ness for “lungers,” dyspeptics, or invalids of any kind. They do 
not need football games to keep them in good physical condition. 
Their work requires nerve, energy, quickness of action, and mat 


] 
1es, 


velous powers of endurance. Being obliged to possess such bor 
it is evident that rich blood will course through | 


heir brains and their 


minds be bright and active. 
It is surprising what talent may be found among this army of 


employes. | know one man who led a band larger than Innes’s 
Band all through Europe. We have men who paint, write for the 
press, and many who are expert photographers, geologists. chemists, 





RAILWAY READING ROOM AT NEEDLES, Cal 
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among our employees, which would be acceptable and successful in 
any opera-house in the country. 

The intellectual influences of these Reading Rooms on the Santa 
Fé reach also the families of the employees. The wives and daugh 
ters have a standing in this quasi-university. They read the books, 
attend the lectures, organize clubs for which the Company buys 
literature, and are calling for special teachers in every department 
of study. 

While the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway System is not 
a member of “The Federation of Woman's Clubs of the United 
States,” | am frank to say that it ought to be; for it has one of the 
best club systems in the country. It is doing more for the elevation 
and development of woman, surrounding her by the very best in 





READING ROOM AT NEWTON, KANSAS 


fluences and aids, than any hundred of the leading organizations of 
the land. If I should publish some of the letters I have received 
from officials of the Santa Fé, asking me to provide a place for the 
widows of emplovees and approving expenditures for their happi 
ness and comfort, the eves of the world would open wide in a 
sentiments and almost 


beautiful surprise at the sweet and lovely 
of what a harsh and 


sacred motives that govern the management 
unjust criticism calls a “soulless corporation.” 

But not only in intellectual matters are these Reading Rooms on 
the Santa Ié centers and suns of influence; socially they are doing 
just as great and important a work, and, in fact, at many points they 
constitute about all the society there is. The management is spend 
ing considerable money upon this feature. Women are being sent 


out to spend days among the families of the employees, teaching 
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them how to adorn the home, the best sanitary laws and methods, and 
to give them the purest ideals of domestic and social life. We have 
been criticised for having dances at the Reading Rooms, but the 
social results are very satisfactory and beautiful. They afford op 
portunities for the women to be brought together and to become 
acquainted, and the Company provides the best music, and that is 
helpful. 

\t Needles, California, in the center of the great desert, some 
time ago the Division Superintendent invited all the children of the 
town to the Reading Room and gave them a good time with ic« 
cream, cakes and games of all kinds. He paid the bill and was the 
happiest man on earth. 

Women don’t run engines, but they come pretty near to running 
the men that do run them. When the love of a pure, good woman 
handles the throttle of an engine, the passengers on the train can 
feel assured that they are as nearly safe as it is possible to be. 

The Reading Rooms are part of an attempt to solve some of the 
darkest and most difficult sociological problems of the age. How 
may we close the chasm between the employer and the employed: 
How may we cause the employee on the line to realize what the 
executive official must do to keep the institution that brings him 
bread and butter intact and productive? How may we convey a 
realizing sense of what the employee on the line must endure of 
hardships, toil and sacrifice, to the executive officials in their com 
fortable offices ? 

When President Ripley inaugurated the Reading Room Depart 
ment on his lines, he said: “I wish the brotherhood idea to prevail 

that we are all one family with common heartbeats, sentiments, 
and objects.” His theory was to let our emplovees have the same 
centers of life that we have. Let them get inspiration from the 
same books, the same entertainments, and similar opportunities of 
relaxation and recreation with ourselves. [by surrounding them 
with books, magazines, lectures, and illust®ped science, they do have 
the same opportunities for self-development as the high officials 
i ding Rooms intel 


living in the great centers. By making these Re: 
lectual and social centers, no emplovee can wander very far away 
into the dark. The results already attained in this work on the 
Santa Fé prove that it is a correct and successful solution of this 
problem 

from a moral standpoint these results are still more in evidence 
The unit of responsibility has been 


and certainly more interesting. 
| will become proud 


placed in the individual. An employee so treated 
of his reputation as an intelligent and refined citizen. From his 
obscure position on the desert, as hostler, engineman, or trackman, 
he has come forth into the eves of the world, and is openly acknowl- 
edged to be a factor in the achievements and glory of his age 

To treat a man as a man is to develop manhood. ‘Take all the 
superstition out of religion, and you have left only bare manhood, 
and after all, manhood is the salvation of the world. We had noth 
ing to do with our coming into this world, and we expect to have 
little to do with our going out. The Santa Fe solution is to get all 
vou can out of this existence, and not worry about some othet 


‘Act in the living presence ; hearts within and God overhead 


Emporia, Kansas 











AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL WEDDING 
JOURNEY 


By THERESA RUSSEL/ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEXT STATION 


“With me along some Strip of Herbage strown 

That just divides the desert from the sown 

Where name of Slave and Sultan scarce is known, 
And pity SultanMahmud on his Throne.” 


HEN we awoke next morning, after a night spent in the 





open, we found a lonesome-looking camp. The horses 
had both deserted us this time, so Sliver explained, and 
Erminio had gone to hunt them. 

“Good for Bill!” | could not but exclaim. “He has 
at last discovered that he might as well go along in the first place 
and have some fun out of it himself. Miles are so much shorter 
when vou travel them in freedom and gay vagabondage.” 

“Bill is just catching on,” rejoined my breakfast vis-a-vis, “that 
martyrdom is out of date. But this belated discernment, in its reflex 
action on us, leaves us the choice of waiting on time, or going on 
ahead—and afoot. Which shall it be?” 


W923 





‘*A STRENUOUS AS WELL AS A SHINING Way” 
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we 
we 


“The standing-and-waiting sort of service never appealed to me. 
Let's vamose.” 

‘By taking a straight line over the mesa, we can shorten the dis 
tance. It can't be more than eight or ten miles across, though of 
course much farther around the point by the wagon road.” 

So leaving Sliver to welcome the wanderers heme, and appointing 
a rendezvous on the other side, we vamosed 

“Seems to me even the Man-in-the-Boat would enjoy this,” | said, 
as we swung out into the long-distance stride, breathing deep with 
the exhilaration of six A. M. 


“Why shouldn't he 





‘*ForGoT TO HAVE A TRAIL ENTIRELY” 


‘Well, he has a prejudice against this time of day, vou know 
Don't vou remember his complaint about early risers, that they arc 
conceited all the forenoon and stupid all the afternoon ?’ 

“He'd have a glofious time travelling with our outfit, wouldn't 
he? By the time he would get around to his toast and English 
breakfast tea, the place that had known us at coffee and flapjack 
time would know us no more.” 

“Worse vet. He never could have his toast and tea at 

* Pourquoi’ 

‘A Britisher to breakfast before he has tubbed! And how much 
of a plunge could he extract out of a canteen 


“Oh, well, people sometimes learn new tricks. [ve known a voung 
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woman, for instance, whose natural devotion to water leads one to ; 
‘ os 
2 face 


suspect an amphibious ancestor, to scrub her shining mornin 

with the damp corner of a towel, and feel dressed up.” 
“Maybe so: But she wasn’t born on an island. In any case, 

though, the sunbath vou get out here without extra charge does help ; 


to keep vour cuticle clean and your temper sweet.” 
“Sweetness and light being linked in fact as well as by the happy 
\nd it truly is a defunct 


t 


phrase of one who had his share of both. 
sort of a day that is beheaded of its sunrise.” 

“Although one observes that the remaining part sometimes proves 
a sprightly corpse. Still, when | write an epic | shall sing of suns 


and the morn.” 








’ 
ff 
ME SLEEPY 
“Good enough. [ut don't begin on it now, please. One should 
never construct poetry as long as he can enjoy himself in any other 
wa\ 
Might one quote a little piece, then 7” 
If one can't help it 
Oh. that line st came into my mind—The soul partakes of the 
season's vouth 
If it were only of the season’s youth, and the poor soul had to 
t for an annual freshening up, along with the spring house-clean 
ing, we would be an even mort jaded set of mortals than we are 
But thanks to the system that gives the sad old earth a twelve-hout 
H 
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. shift of ageing day and rejuvenating night, the soul is enabled to 


partake of the dayspring’s youth. And if it would make the most 


of its chances, it might learn to laugh in the face of Tin 
“So vou wouldn't regard the ‘sulphurous rifts of passion and wor 
‘ as ‘burnt-out craters healed with snow 7°” 
“Snow melts; and is cold comfort besides. I] should prefer to have 


mine healed with sunshine 


“Well, if vou happen to have any along with you, they oug 
meet with speedy repair under the present dispensation.’ 
become a full STOWN av, riounyg 


Kor our morning had by now 


7 


with insolent abandon over our path It was a strenuous as well as 


a shining way, for it led either up hill or down hill, or it was fill 





’ 
7 
‘**DOWN TO THE DIGGINGS 
with plenteous, soft sand, or it forgot to have uil « Dut 
Linde incl Pesce VeTanes \\ T¢ out il cs nhadinyg s 
down upon a re-united family building its rag St sands 
of old Awatob 
: ° 
Phe discovery next morning was not of loss but of increas We 
| had a neighbor Ile had come, as do angels and thieves. in the 
mivht, and Ins white tents now shone with startly iv I uy st 
the unsereened san lor the First Arrivals had « \ 9 
| mn anattempt to be cool) apy riate . e the . ' 
preceding rumors, however, we k vo ( \ vas 
neither an at nor at ly . : s 
nS 
and on the ime busine ) 
Wheretore, Fair tlarvat is becan 
t il iternal ( il ] | \ \ 
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planned to go to a festival over at Mishonganovi. So F. H. had 
to drown his disappointment in the extra cup of tea and mitigate 
his regret by having pickles for dinner just the same. 

Yet was our camp not without company. Early in the afternoon, 
a calico-clad old dame, bare as to head and feet, sauntered compla 
cently into my tent, seated herself with deliberate composure, and 
watched with passive interest the white squaw at her sewing and 
writing. Deing presented with a paper of pins and some coveted 
scraps of cloth, she wrinkled up her withered face into a somewhat 
grudging smile and toved with them until they seemed to have a 


hypnotic effect, for presently she ejaculated in plain but astonishing 


> 





‘* ROOFLESS BITS OF WALLS ”’ 


English, “Me sleepy!" put her grey mop of a head down on my table 
and took a nap. When she awoke she accepted a cup of coffee and 
an invitation to go with me down to the “diggings.” 

When I[ took up my little trowel and went to work, she gazed 
intently for awhile, then took a silent and somewhat speedy depar 
ture. Knowing the abhorrence of her race for “los muertos,” | 
supposed she was fleeing from the devil and all his works; but in a 
moment here she came marching back, armed with a shovel and an 
air of determination. ‘Then she proceeded to assist. She would 
uncover the buried treasures and point them out to us, being very 
careful not to touch the evil thing. But as she warmed to the work, 


enthusiasm must have unconsciously outweighed superstition, for 
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‘WHERE ONCE WERE Doors AND WINDOWS” 


she did actually pick up some of the bones with her own fingers. It 
as a Wise Man says, we are convicted of sin by our religious train 
ing rather than by our judgment, this woman was a terrible trans- 
gressor and probably paid the utmost penalty. Dut now, having 
once yielded to temptation she seemed bent on making an orgy of tt 
and seeing to it that the crime should fit the punishment, which, of 
course, is good economy 

When Erminio explained to her that she must not break up the 
bones and pottery, she went off again and this time returned with the 
fire-stick, with which mild implement she punched industriously 


The Mexican “jollied” her, she talked to him like a grandmother, 


and | enjoved the nimble repartee as well as though it had been in 
telligibl \ltogether it was quite a successful social function, in 
asmuch as evervbody staved late and nobody was bored 

Our new ruin had more of the picturesque effect above ground 
than any we had vet encountered. Lut this part was not aborigina 


The roofless bits of walls, with vawning holes where once were doors 
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and windows, were pathetic monuments to the Jesuits—those pioneer 


missionaries, who threw into their pious work among these remote 
heathen a full measure of that unreflecting ardor that most of us 
reserve for our own secular affairs. The end of their vears of faith- 
ful labor came one night, when the Indians, in a sudden revolt 
avainst the half-accepted but totally unassimilated religion, did away 
with it by the simple, direct expedient of | itching the priests over the 
cliff and tearing down the church. 

\nd now, two centuries later, on these ancient parapets flutters 
the family wash, and around them cluster the fancies of these Anglo 
Saxon visitors, who, alien to Indian and Spaniard alike, can give 
to each an equal share of pity and of justice. 

And yet, with all our open-mindedness, it is perhaps easier, in 
these days of laissez-faire, to comprehend the motive of the mur- 
derers than to realize the incentive of the martyrs. The beauty of 
freedom appeals to us more poignantly than the holiness of crusades. 
And with all reverence for its high purpose, we find ourselves saying 
to the mission-fevered soul, “How is it possible that you can sup- 
pose that what another man believes is of such consequence that to 
induce him to discard his own interpretation of life in favor of yours 
is worth the sacrifice of your own life?” 

“You, haven't touched bottom yet,” said the Man of Science, as he 
reloaded the kodak. “The ‘real undercurrent is not a matter of 
belief or unbelief. It is the principle of conquest, the JOoV of wield 
ing influence and dominating another’s thought. And, moreover, it 
touches the innate human passion for accumulating. Some choose 
to collect dollars; others have a faney for wreaths of laurel; still 
others prefer souls. And may not a man have what he wants, if he 
is willing to pay for it?” 

“He is prone to take it, anvhow. And is he thereby justified in any 
kind of choice ?” 

‘Justification of others is not a human prerogative, any more than 
condemnation. But the wise man will pray for an honest ambition 
and the grace to use it independently and unselfishly.” 

“Supper all leady !" sings out Sliver, and in a trice all our philoso- 


phy is plumb forgot. 


Stanford University, Ca). 
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HING’S RIVER CANON 
By THOMAS T. WATKERALAN 


Ma ———ea ARLY in post-leiocene times, when the uplifting of the 


.S3 SEY oF 


y R747) California Sierras had just been completed, the valley 
d Pope,’ we now know as King’s River canon was in all prob 
yA”! ability very much like any other caion of the familiar 
Sierra (\V) shape, differing only in size, perhaps, from 
its neighbors. It possessed one distinguishing feature, however, in 
the great rock basins—ten thousand feet above the sea—which 
center still around its head, and into which its higher levels. still 
merge. The striking and individual characteristics of the canon, 
which leave it almost alone in the whole range, seem to be due to 
the action, not of water, as we might expect, but of ice. The gla 
ciers which carved it took their origin, as they do the world over, in 
these rock basins. Primarily, it may have been a fold in the crust, 
as the other canons are, but to heavy and age-long glaciation are 
ascribed the precipitous cliffs which constitute its greatest glory and 
its most typical feature. 
One can follow the path of any glacier for a thousand mi 
it goes so far, by the perpendicular paths it cuts in the mountains 


hs” it leaves 


lf the glacial action is of much magnitude, the “troug 


are great abysses. Stream erosion, however, does not make gorges 


‘ ; ss a 
except in solid rock or clay In the Sierras especially, where the 


\ 





oo. 
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ROARING RIVER FALLS 
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mountains are earthy—witness the grand forest which clothes them 
literally to the summit—abrupt canons are a rarity. The glacial 
cliffs of King’s River canon, then, are doubly impressive, towering, 
as they do, in a uniformly unscarped country ; the more so that they 
stand out among gentle slopes and timbered ridges. Looking up at ‘ 
them from within the canon, their majesty is enhanced by the forma- 
tion of thé floor itself—a level valley hemmed in with vertical crags 

and the whole dominated now and again by some scarred, towering 
promontory. Even the shifting sunlight on the scored and_ fluted 


heights—titanic witnesses of the vast advance of the glaciers—adds 





“A LEVEL VALLEY HEMMED IN WITH VERTICAL CLIFFS ”’ 


new and majestic grandeur with every changing view. Where the 
walls break down to the entrance of some side valley, a broader and 
still grander view is opened, clear back among the amphitheatres and 
cirques in the bases of the peaks and the eternal snowpeaks above 
the fastnesses whence the ancient glaciers cam In places, up the 
moraine-strewn valleys, gleam the dying remnants, the final ruins, 
of the old-time snow-fields, the great Quaternary néve It is a mat 
ter of pleasing doubt whether the frowning cliffs of the canon, or the 
vaster sweep of the snowy wilderness above, give the keeneer pleas- 
ure, or the greater inspiration 

The first evidence of the glacial nature of the canon’s formation 


meets one where the trail enters Hlere the river encounters the 
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Tuer HIGHWAY OF THE GLACIERS 
first of a long series of moraines which choke the lower end. For 
a descent of some 600 feet, the river, pouring over the conglom 
erate material deposited by the disappearing glacier of a formet 
period, churns itself into a mad whirl, gleaming like untrodden snow 
, among the cedars, which have advanced to cover the wreckage of 
the ancient ice-river. Year bv vear the torrent has undone the 
work of the glacier, until now it shows only in its broken and 
troubled stream, the traces of the once mighty pile it surmounted 


Lower down, however, the massive piles of rubble and debris and 


scoured and furrowed boulders have prevailed, and the clogzed-up 
canon of the stream is impassable. When the river next emerges 


into view below, it is as a mild, willowed, plains-stream, with no hint 
of the fury and headlong rush it exhibits in the wild mountain 


Lory Ss. 
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‘SHIFTING SUNLIGHT ON THE SCORED AND FLUTED HEIGHTS” 
S ecastwal rs ird tl central s where thi ela 
2 } } 7 1 
ciers rst appeares 1 s . ared, th non Wallis pecone 
steeper al steeper, the crags 1 het il 1 In he \t ne same tine 
the s of th ( | ome more a more pronounce 
1 7 > = ° 
ly | Ces the rreat ¢ tts er te t navnifiicent ] ht Ol 2 POO 
feet vice as high as tl iverage of Yosemit In the latter 
pla the bluffs are sn t he result of i) ence Llere 
W ¢ ‘ I an the scat or the warrin toa bve rie 
} ] 1 1 at 11 
ave—in the scored and grooved rock composing the massive walls, 
1 1 , , 4 1 | 
the carved ai polish ea nds, the smoo wde-canons choked 
with terminal and lateral moraines. The marks of the ice advanec 
become vet more distinct as we follow back its ruined path up thi 
higher levels of the canon and into the cirques of the great altitudes, 
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* THE RIVER ENCOUNTERS THE FIRST OF A LONG SERLES OF Mi \INES 


wh 11¢ onely } iks bitten by Trost 1 \ 
slopes with eternal snow, tower up in solitary grandeur It is pos 
sible to trace back step by step the dving | ( 
ing up the whole length of the gorges an inverted success 

, moraines on old and worn slides, where the disappearing releas 
the boulders and debris worn from the mountain-sides above 

It is among the gigantic amphitheatres of the peaks, however, tl 

we find the most stupendous relies of their reigy ‘he ¢irg ts 
is a great basin of vertical cliffs, sweeping around in a huge hors 


formed, however, and the glacier vanished, the action f the trosts 


and wind crumbled away the sides. until often only a weathers 
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‘*THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS‘ 


“knife-edge” intervenes between one and the next, a precarious 
footing for the invading student. Here the mighty forces of the 
ancient winter made their final stand before the advance of sunny 
recent epochs. The culminating moraine, close within the jaws of 
the cliffs, is invariably a barrier of huge proportions, giving one the 
impression of being part of the solid mountain beneath. The frayed 
edges of the tempests which sweep into the basin behind collect in 


tle steel-blue lakelet in the solid rock. It is a curious sensation 


to look down upon it from the rim of the circling cliffs half a mile 
above In the clear, sharp air every stone and pebble—the naked 
rock of the dizzy precipices, or the fringe of rubble fallen from 
above—stands out insistently, as if painted. The motionless, chilly 


tarn, gleaming alone in the vast wilderness of primeval rocks, seems 
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; unreal itself, like the memory, the wraith, of the vanished ice-rivet 
of long ago. Far away above the level of the cirgues tower still for 
' many hundred feet the great crags of the mountains proper—vast 
piles of solid rock, with rags and patches of snow. Far and near 
there is nothing to break the silent, frost-bitten repose of snow and 


rock, rock and snow. 


lhe view down the cafion from the desolate altitudes (eleven ot 
twelve thousand feet) is almost astounding and quite bevond power 
of pen to describe. The basin of the glacier appears as a mighty 


gulf, gaping down through the heart of 1 





> 
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‘Rock AND SNow, SNOW AND Rock 
shoulders, with mile-long rents and grooves of glacial sculpture, and 
to mortal ken, bottomless, for the river on the tloor is out of sight 
‘ and hearing. Overhead—I am tempted to sav around—is the va 
cant skv. Not a sound comes from below to echo on the frowning 
brows of the hills and the empty vastness between. To quote Clat 
ence King, the godfather of this land of desolation: “Something 


there is pathetic in the very emptiness of the old glacn 


imperishable tracks of vanished engines. [ have never seen nature 
when she seemed as little “Mother Nature” as in this place of rocks 
and snow, echoes and emptiness. It seems the ruin of a by-gone 
1, leaf thea Gnichine 

ts CTC en s ‘° 


geological period, a specimen ol chaos which 
hand of time 


Berkeley, Cal 
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A BENEFACTOR OF THE STATE 


By WILLIAM E. SMYTHI 


Pari OUND myself in Fresno, the center of the great Raisin 
ie . 


« \Wo District, on a memorable day four vears ago last win 

Me ar ig hag 
| \\Aea| ter. The day was memorable because it brought a crisis 
(\S see) 


R4AWP) in the affairs of thousands of small landed proprietors 


who were trying to work out the great experiment of 
brotherhood as applied to commercial affairs. They had developed 
the raisin industry to undreamed-of proportions, alike in the matter of 
quality and quantity. But the problem of selling their product to 
the best advantage—which is the problem of realizing the highest 
standard of living for the masses on the soil—was unsolved. For 
years they had been struggling to prove that it is better for men to 
work in co-operation than in competition—better for men to work 
with each other than against each other. They had known periods 
of high hope, which were followed by periods of failure and gloom. 
They had learned by bitter experience that the individual grower is 


no match for the packing house, the commission-man, the banker, 


and the railroad. They had learned that only organized and asso 
ciated man can hope to hold his own in the struggle for existence 
with the wealth represented by these other necessary factors in get 
ting their valuable crops to market. But how could they realize their 


lream of solidarity? While everything went well they joyously 


pulled together; when things went ill they quickly fell into contend- 
ing factions, and their contentions were shrewdly encouraged by 


the interests which desired to exploit them. 


The day of which | speak was memorable because it was to wit- 


ness the fall of a leader from his place of power. M. Theo. Kearney 
| been the Strong Man of the situation. He was by far the most 
extensive producer, as he was also in every sense the man of largest 
iffairs. Under his leadership the industry had known days of riot 
Ss pl erity, but uw s lea ship, also, it ha vn days of 
ss, disappointment, and resulting hardship. In prosperous times 
s star shone resplendent in the Fresno sky. but when prices fell 
be the point of profit, when goods accumulated in the warehouse, 
hen the burden of debt ess heavily on the producers, his star 
nt ( { re he rizon, and was fina obscured by 
} s of ticis f recrimination, and even « atred Phen 
} ! ] for f 1 nave, or a vicious compound of both 
Phe « of ( rite saw thousands of raisin-growers coming 
nto Iresno t eet at Armory Hall and give formal expression to 
thei issatisfaction and listrust \ll believed) hin Mcompetent, 
many believed him dishonest ar n league with the enemies of the 
producers for the deliberate purpose of coining wealth for himself 
through the betraval of his neighbors. Some said he would not dare 
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hid hi ] nicl 


to face the storm, but would sneak away and hide his diminished 




















i 
head. 
| had known Kearney for vears as an enthusiastic champion of co 
operation. Naturally, | believed in him. His own interests were si 
; large that he could have got along without the growers much better 
than they could get along without him, and it seemed to me that if 
he were governed by the lower selfishness, rather th he high 
} 
. 
* 
: 
' 
M. Turo, KEARNE\ 
he would all along have stood with the packers against the gt rs 
and thus made sure of his own prosperity, while lending OW 
influence to the demoralization of the co-operators his 
been his policy lle had fought the battle of the whok taker 
his chances with the rest, instead of shrewdly allving | . 
’ the powerful interests who opposed the orga 
dlucers \t least, he had done this if his protess . 
and if he were guiltless of secret collusion wit! 
lf there was a man in Fresno who believed that Kear y was 
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lover of his fellows on this gray day of which I write, that man was 
mute. Surely he was not in evidence in the hotel lobbies, in the 
throngs along the sidewalks, nor in the multitude who crowded into 
the big hall as the time for the meeting drew near. There was not 
one word in the newspapers or in the air which expressed faith in 
the head of the Association. There may have been a few peop'e who 
hesitated to denounce him as disloyal, but the conviction of his in 
competency or cold-blooded selfishness was universal. 

\n hour before the meeting, Kearney drove up to the Hughes 
Hotel, and I think mine was about the only hand that gave his a 
really cordial grasp. I was a mere spectator with no unsold raisins 
staked upon the issue, and could afford to indulge in the luxury of 
believing in an old friend when he was under fire. Moreover, my 
father told me long ago to “stand up for the under dog,” and there 
Was no question as to who represented the under dog on this occa 
sion. I went aside with Kearney, told him he was marked for over 
whelming defeat on this critical day, and advised him to bow grace 
fully to the storm. “Don’t make the speech you have prepared,” | 


to him. “Say only a few words to the effect that you have 


Sald 
fought for these people to the best of vour ability, that the future 
will vindicate your contention about the necessity of having the 
growers own the packing-houses in order to control the situation, 
that you recognize the hopeless unpopularity of your position, and 
will therefore resign.” 

He thanked me for the advice, but declared that he was right and 


vould not retreat. He said he could have made sure of his own pros 
perity by turning his back on the growers and allying himself with 
] 


the other interests, and that he could do so now, but that he intended 


to persist in his course, regardless of consequences. He assured me 
that he was absolutely loyal to the growers, that nothing was so neat 
his heart as to secure for Fresno and its people a high and abiding 
prosperity, and that the day would surely come when those who now 
reviled him would rise up and call him blessed. I did not know 
what he meant, but supposed his idea was that events would prov 
that he was right in demanding that co-operation should go forward, 
and acquire a stronger and larger control, rather than go backward 
and be satisfied with less. 

The great hall was crowded when the time for the meeting arrived, 
and President Kearney took the gavel. If ever a man looked upon 
a sea of unfriendly faces, he did so as he began to speak. His ad 
dress contained no word of apology, no suggestion of departing from 
the course he had advocated. Lut in all that audience there was no 


one to applaud, while there were many to hiss and shout angry ques 


tions. very suggestion of dissatisfaction or distrust which came 
fr the floor was enthusiastically cheered The meeting resulted 


> 
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in crushing defeat for everything Kearney wanted, as all knew 
must be the case, but Kearney himself was not crushe Proud 
arrogant, arbitrary (as his enemies charged) he was never more s 
than when he walked out of the hall with shouts of derision ringing 
I in his ears. I shall never forget him as he drove through the streets 
of I*resno that afternoon to go to his lordly ranel He sat on t 
high seat of his spider phaeton, holding the reins over a nobby span, 
the long-lashed fashionable whip in his hand, and looked disdainfull 
upon the plain people who lined the sidewalks—the very picture o 
a scornful aristocrat defving the populac asked mvyself: “Cat 
it be true that Kearney loves these people and is fighting their batt! 


in good faith?” 

Much has happened in the four vears that have since elapsed, and 
events have largely justified Kearney’s views | do not want 
speak of that, however, at this time, but of something far mort 
significant, far more conclusive, in revealing the character of 
man and his attitude towards his fellows 

It was Mr. Kearnev’s habit to go abroad every vear and take ‘ 


baths at a famous German resort. His neighbors said this was onl 


more evidence of his self-indulgence—that he alwavs went away wher 
he might accomplish some good at home in order to hobnob w 
- oe 
f millionaires. He was a big, stalwart man in appeatance and no one 
thought him really ill. “He goes over there to soak his head,” a 
prominent raisin grower explained to m« Democracy distrusts th 
man who flits annually to Europe at the fashionable time of the y 
but perhaps Kearney knew his condition better than his critics 
He sailed again last May. Just as his ship reached the Irish coas 
he was found dead in his stateroom It seems, after all, that I 
was not the healthy man he appeared to be, so that there was a1 
son for his annual sojourn at Bad Nauheim 
In due time, his will was opened in San Francisco, and lo! M 
Theo. Kearney had left his entire fortune, amounting to near! 
million dollars, tor the benefit—of whom Q)f the raisin growers 
of Fresno. Every dollar which he had made in his life-time was 
dedicated to the purpose of solving the problems of the raisi 
dustry in order that the men who had distrusted and reviled him 
4 together with their children and their children’s children, might. r 
alize a ligher standard of living and go from prosperity to prosperit 
Death revealed the heart of the lover 
Who, now, believes that Kearney was. selfish, cold-b 1, «cis 
loval to lis neighbors Who will deny that he was 
co-operation, a genuine lover of Ins fellow men Ile made mistakes 
of course lle was not a saint by anv means. [le was haughty 


impatient of opposition to a degree which sometimes s 


erable But on that black dav when Ins tellows d inced | \ 
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unmeasured bitterness he was perfectly calm because he knew that 
in a very short time he would be understood. “The day wil! come 
when they will rise up and call me blessed.”” Perhaps the day has not 
yet come—perhaps people are saying that his magnificent bequest 
is only another evidence of his vanity, and that even in death he was 
bound to assert his personality in an effort to dominate the life of 
Fresno. I beg to differ with such criticism now, as I instinctively 
differed with it four years ago. The newspaper account savs: 

“Mr. Kearney died in May, while on his way to Europe. His 
beneficent purposes had been unknown not only to the community, 
but to the University of California (which is to handle the estate) as 
well.” 

Unknown to the community, unknown to the University, but not 
unknown to the man who snapped his whip at the sullen crowds 
that winter day as he drove out to “Fruit Vale” and looked lovingly 
upon the beautiful estate of 5,400 acres. ‘There are 3,000 acres in 
alfalfa, 1,200 acres in vineyard, hundreds of acres in citrus and 
deciduous fruit trees of many varieties, ornamental grounds of more 
than 200 acres in extent, containing a wonderful variety of trees, 
shrubs and flowers, a fine dwelling which cost $20,000, and a com- 
plete equipment of excellent packing-houses, shops, stables, poultry 
vards, and other farm buildings and appurtenances. The value of 
the bequest is between $800,000 and $g00,000.” 


\ll this is left to the | eople to the very pe yple who refused to ] 


e- 
lieve in him, to sustain him, to follow him! 

No one can possibly estimate the value of the legacy to California 
in the long years of the future. It will enrich unborn millions, for 
it is to be used—this land and money, these facilities, and the expert 
ability which they will enlist in the struggle for human progress 
to demonstrate the highest possibilities of our California soil and 
climate and to work out, patiently, persistently, regardless of time or 
expense, the problem of happiness for the masses of men. 

No wonder Kearney could wait for his vindication. He had it 
within his power to strike the critics dumb by giving such an ex 
love and social service as few men have been priv- 


ileged to give. \nd proudly he did it! 


hibition of social 
His is a tremendous con- 
tribution to that better, greater, and nobler California of which the 
lovers dream. 


San Diego, Cal. 
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SUMMER IN THE MOUNTAINS 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 


a ESE are the days supreme; fulfillment of perfect 
} Summer nights, of dawns transcendent, of heat sur- 





charged, unstinting, unsparing, fervid, splendid, 





complete. 

It is a bird which gives wings to my awakening, 
which lifts from me the heaviness of sleep—a bird singing in the 
dawning. Swiftly I climb an upland trail, breasting the gossamer 
strands stretched across, so fresh and unentered is my path— 
the same trail I came down last night, but leading each day to 
new and yet-to-be-discovered heights. 

A thick, dense stream of fog follows the river below. The 
prick of the mist melts on my cheek. Great boughs are dripping, 
clasping the fog. The solid rise of mountains above are wiped 
out; tree tops swim, unburdened of their trunks, lifted, floating 
in mist. Silver grasses plumed in an aura of dew. Everywhere 
the happy holding of moisture. 

Were we laved oftener in these morning mists, would we not 
catch the cool essence of the green kin, and drink, too, all night 
with these,—unfaltering, unchilled, rejuvenated ? 

It is the Grosbeak singing. Clasping the swaying tip of a 
spruce-spire, he swings in a dim, grey world. About him the 
fog drifts in wisping tangles, caught in the branches; but there is 
no fear of fog in his happy throat. His caroling spurs at the 
air, rings through the grey in golden sound. 

The eastern ridge, rising sheer from the river, is not the eastern 
ridge, nor does it rise from the river. A strange land is hung 
there, dropped from some mysterious source, sprung from a fresh, 
vaporous play of creation. What cannot be done with mists, trees, 
rocks, steeps, shadows, before the day! Caverns are sunk that 
go through and far beyond the mountain; heights are there which 
tower vastly in a restricted space. The voice of the real river 
is muffled and faint, giving ghostly sound to running mist-cata- 
racts above—long, falling cascades, vaporous torrents which the 
light will drink in one sunny lift. Rhine castles made of jagged, 
dead trees; bleak land in rising angles, blocked in. Dark cliffs 
of shadow; fierce, rolling tree-rounded rivers between. Weird 
pictures, forms that are nowhere but in fleeting mists, upheld a 
moment, swept down the valley. 

The sun brims the ridge; long bolts of light break up the shad- 
ows; I know my trees and thicket-slopes and rocks again. A 
blood-red glow about the madrono; dark green spirals ascending 


the outstanding shafts of redwoods; pale green light enfolding 
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the tan-oaks. I name them all softly, and send a morning greet- 
ing across the cafion. 
> * * * * * *K 

The sun is high; the tinnient whine of the cicada trails through 
the air in unceasing sibilance. The heat pushes into the moun- 
tain-gorge in great pulsations that find no way out. On baked 
stones the lizards are elate, lifting, lowering, lifting, lowering, or 
warming their scaled coldness, relaxed, prone, in the hottest 
places. 

From the sun-stippled shade of sultry woods comes the bland 
song of the Barlow Chickadee; that small, seldom-heard, con- 
tented ripple, which in rare moods the bird intersperses into the 
lisping of his name. In tune with the palpitant heat, the Pileo- 
lated Warbler keeps up a spurt of monotonous song. A _ yellow 
butterfly drifts listlessly, catches at a leaf, hangs with closed 
wings in the brazen sunlight. A brilliant tarantula-wasp_ vi- 
brates angrily over the hot ground where its prey is hiding. 
Blighting, hard blue in the sky—burning blue where there should 
be shadows. The ripened leaves of the madrofio hang like heavy 
fruit in the erect, polished green. Far down the smooth, red 
body of the tree the old bark curdles, crinkles off in brown scales, 
leaving bright splashes of color to grow up into the copper-red 
limbs. A crackling passage of air runs up under the bark of the 
redwood, slipping it off in long, thick shreds. The eastern ridge 
is not good to look upon. Where have the trees gone? Un- 
shadowed they shrink into background. Bare gashes of rocked 
soil burn out, strike at the sight. A furnaced bulwark of land, 
taking up too much space. 

Hot breathlessness! The trees standing calm, uncomplaining, 
listening, intent for the afternoon breeze. And down the moun- 
tain comes at last the revelling summer wind, that in the midday 
hours had gone no man knows whither. It strikes full on a 
wooded slope, swirling the trees into tumbling masses; rushes 
against the redwood, pressing down an immense bough that 
springs again and swings the whole tree circling. Then the wind 
is everywhere; stealing up under branches; mastering and mov- 
ing mighty boles; tempering its breath to tug at a thistle-seed; 
making gurgling dashes into the chestnut-oaks; pushing against 
the riffles of the brook; twirling a grass-blade merrily; fingering 
a harebell softly; breaking the spell of the heat; blowing up 
motion, activity, joy. 

Where it comes from, its far-off skyey source, I cannot know; 
but what the wind passed, in its journey down the mountain, it 
shall tell to me. This is a message from the yerba buena, where 
it trails aromatic, in shady tangles by the spring. This is the 
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odorous breath of spirea, given reluctantly. A sudden onslaught 
the summer breeze must have made in its thickets to carry its 
perfume away; for the spirea treasures its all to give to the wind 
of the night. That, I fancy, was the crisped memory of azalea; 
some last blossom, perhaps, throwing its farewell fragrance to 
the breeze. Now is the tang of fennel, wafted up from dusty 
roadside, meeting the balm of heal-all wandering down from high 
ravines. There has been long loitering with the winey spice- 
bush. This is the stimulant spirit of spikenard, the ginseng that 
grows in the West, of whose steeped uplift all Orient lands have 
learned to use. I do not brew a drink of its twisted root, nor 
mix an ointment of its flower, but I drink deeply, nevertheless, 
of the whole plant—know well its healing magic on heart and 
brain. 

And so, one may inbreathe a spruce bough; the hazel’s witch- 
ery ; the elder’s panicles ; a pine branch; a bay leaf, or the hundred 
unfamed mints and salvias which our western winds play over. 

. 2. + £2 & & SS 

Pulpy shadows hide the braided bark of one redwood; another 
beside it is struck with a long shaft of light that seems to come 
from within as well as from without, every crevice and crack 
sending forth tiny beams of response. Midnight gloom of forest 
depths ; dazzling splotches of sunlight through an opening; piled 
up, palpable, heaped, blue hazes; vistas where green and gold 
lights mingle. 

I know a canon cool and deep; a rivulet-threaded dip in the 
hills. Heat burns over it, paces along with the fringe of lilacs 
beside it, falters and turns aside by the brim of the brook. By 
Woodwardias and sword-ferns the scorched air is waved away; 
dampened with mosses; lulled by the drip and run of the water. 
The dreaming gloom is starred with umbrils of mist-maidens— 
delicate saxifrages. The wild ginger droops to the water. A 
furtive wing winnows up stream, flashes down past me. The 
bird lights on the brim to drink. 

* * *« *« * * * 

The blue of the sky is softened; the voice of river and brook 
rises higher; the swell of the wind in the trees is more distinct. 
The evening change has fallen. A Russet Thrush whistles in the 
thicket, one tentative call note, just trying the air if it be of the 
right timbre to receive his evening song. An upward, slurred, 
questioning note—a long silence—the note again—not yet will 
he sing. He waits for the quiet, for lengthened shades to creep 
from the trees. Then the slurred note again, a trickling bell 
tone after. I cannot see the bird, but I know he lifts his throat 
to the long light, clasps his twig more firmly and peals his music 
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forth. Few are the hearts that can feel and express as well as 
he the glory of the earth-beauty. 

Four balanced, rocking, resonant chimes, and he lets the rest 
take care of themselves. Up the cafion they go, floating higher 
and sweeter; break against the mossy walls; waver to a close. 
Perhaps he hears them soar higher, echo longer, with his bird 
ears; for there is always a pause before he rings the first rich 
notes again. I have seen him turn his head, look up, as if he saw 
the airy sounds melting and disappearing. 

xk * * xk * * x 

The wile of the twilight closes down. The sinuous toils of the 
dusk fall in shadowy circlings. The dark comes furling in. 
Faint, intermittent light of fireflies passes, fluttering, seeking. 
The large steady light of waiting, female glow-worms studs the 
roadsides, burns through the dark. The spent, undefined frag- 
rance of night goes up to the twitching stars. 

ee 2 SS SB SD 

Sometimes, that | may love my mountains the more, I leave 
them awhile for the lowlands and the river-road that runs down 
the narrow valley. Warm little fields are here; open, humble 
farmsteads stretching with, nestling into, the hills. At four in 
the morning, a diaphanous world—part of it passive, dreaming, 
turning towards its deeper sleep; part of it passive, dreaming, 
stirring to its quick awakening. Ranks of great yellow night- 
blooming primrose, wide open still, but standing so hushed and 
remote you know their spirit has fled in sleep. And wait! a 
musky petal droops slowly; another comes down; one by one 
the flowers close, to hang all day in lax yellow. A sparrow 
slips from its nest in the grass, clears its throat with a morning 
trill, goes about its breakfast. A velvet moth drifts sleepily into 
the shrubbery. The silent wing of an owl seeking its hollow 
tree. A blithe lark, whirring up from its form in the meadow. 
Somewhere in the sky the cold sparkle of a star; then I cannot 
find it again. Quiet fields of corn; pale gold of hillocked hay- 
fields, new-mown, damp, fragrant. Steep vineyards meeting the 
hills, dark and heavy with oaks and night-shadows which have 
lingered there. A lasso of mellow music whips out on the air. 
This is what I have come to hear—the song of the meadow lark. 
High mountain thickets for the thrasher, bosky ravines for the 
thrush, but the lark must have meadow space to throw the coil 
of his music; he must hear it echo up and down the valley. He 
wants no trees in his way to entangle his melody. He must 
catch back the last joyous swing of it, to whip out again and 
again. 

Before I am aware, I have taken ten miles at a draught, swal- 
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lowed, absorbed them as fast as my feet will travel, my eager 
and must traverse weary miles back in the high 





eyes rove over 
sun qver the same road, but an altered world. Hard hills; hot 
hayfields ; staring country folk; shade-withholding trees ; unheard 
birds; slack and tired nerves. My body is cross and unheeding, 
but my soul has closed over the undefiled early hours. In sere 
and poor moments I shall have the rich heart-beats spent and 
inspired alone with the dawn—wealth no man can take from me. 
By November fires I shall set spark to summer reveries with the 
golden, smoky mist that rose from yellow hayfields; with the 
snarled light caught in the spider's silver, swung between stalks 
of blossoming tansy; with all the warm grey fire of this summer 
morn. For our wintering and our summering are empty spans 
if they fail of open-sky memories, carried over from each season, 
intertwined, interchanged. 
aK * * * * * * 

Oh, the fragrance of an early summer morning! No perfume 
so enduring and so pure; the incensed birth of rhythmic morn 
outlasting the hills. The twilight fragrance is heavier, redolent 
of the life and pleasure of the long day; but the dawning breath 
is so young, so sweet, so expectant, so vague and wondering. The 
starlight has brushed it in its sleep; the sky has bent over; all 
night the universe has brooded. 

In the outside world of men the day will open to grief and 
joy, to battles lost and won, to evil triumphant, to good victorious, 
Here in the quiet hills the birth and the sleep comes and goes 
untroubled. The mighty Change evolves, unquestioned, inevitable, 
serene. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz. 


TO THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT 
By ARTHUR B. BENNETT 
|INCE first I knew the joy of Life beneath this balmy sky, 
And touch of gentle com’radrie toward what is still 
this I— 
The songs I sing within myself for comfort on the way 
Are what he sings sometimes o’ nights, whate’er his 
jest by day. 
For ah, the eyes he loved for long, those self-same eyes I knew; 
The word I know to stir his soul, times past has stirred me, too; 
The vales, the plains, the hills he loves, sweet breaths from outer sea, 
Have borne alike the breath of Life, as unto him, to me. 
So who like I can know the heart that throbs within his breast ? 
However skilled he think himself to hide that heart by jest, 
When clanks the great machinery of gods of land afar, 
Where, bent to unfamiliar task, my dark-eyed brothers are. 
For ah, the stranger’s heart I had, long, long in his own land, 
But tender word they ever spake, with gentle look and hand ; 
So served they God who made them. Send some kindred spell 
Be on our race, on mine own race, to deal with stranger well. 
San Diego, Cal. 











HERMIT HAGAN 
By R. C. PITZER. 





Sais ELL, how’s it going?” Doddridge asked across the talk- 
: ing camp-fire. 
Lorin shaded his eyes with a sun-burned hand, and 
peered into the dusk. “Great,” he said slowly; “I’ve 
read a lot about it, but I never thought it’d be as 











scrumptuous as this. Why, I don’t want to go back again, ever. I’d 
never get enough of it. The pines, and the water, and the sharp air! 
Things talk to you! Something catches your throat; your heels dig 
down in the needles, and your head's drunk with pure joy of being 
here. It’s the feel of the air—no, it isn’t, either. It’s the sense of being 
free, maybe; the smell of the pines, and the wet, earthy feeling, you 
know. It’s just everything. It’s getting home again. I could never 
have been a stranger to all this.” 

He rolled over on his blankets, and the pine boughs under him 
sagged and crackled. “I can’t tell the feeling,” he continued dream- 
ily, as he dug pebbles out of the loamy earth beside him and tossed 
them into the twilight. “It’s beyond words. Only, I feel as if 
tl 
always been part of it. I know, now, what it was that used to grip 


lis”"—he waved his hand—“had always been this way, and I had 


me in the Spring, and make me sick for a change. It was this. I 
wanted to come home to it.” 

Doddridge laughed, and choked as the wind changed for an in- 
stant and shot a puff of bitter smoke into his lungs. “It’s the real 
thing, all right,” he answered, “and I’m glad you're satisfied. It 
took me two years to get out from the coast, but we’re on a big hunt 
at last, and, Man! I'll show you things! You've seen your last town 
for a good long month, unless you get tired——” 

Lorin snorted indignantly, but did not reply. Doddridge left his 
sentence unfinished, and a long silence settled over the camp. The 
breeze whispered in the pines overhead, an unseen brook kept up a 
clear tinkling and murmuring, and now and again bushes rustled, 
stones slipped and struck together, a dead tree cracked, or two leaning 
pines creaked in unison. The air was sharp with snow, and the 
heavy scent of pine and spruce clung to the nostrils. Overhead the 
stars were coming out in the grey sky, and under the trees the red 
camp-fire leaped and danced, throwing sparks high into the dusk. 

\ burro stiffly hobbled across the flat below the camp, its deep bell 
booming as the fore-feet rose and fell together. Another bell re- 
plied in the timber and a horse snorted. 

“Stock’s getting nervous,” Doddridge commented, as he sat up 
straight. “Coming up nearer the fire. Must be something in the 


; ” 
woods, J guess. 
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Lorin moved somewhat nervously and fumbled beneath his glaring 
Navajo blanket. His hand touched chilly steel and his face lighted 
up with a new fire. He felt in himself a strange power, and looked 
out, half anxious, half impatient, nervously hoping that a new ex- 
perience was coming out of the darkness. 

“O-hoo!” cried a voice, suddenly, and both men sprang to their 
feet, Lorin’s rifle being dragged up from beneath the blanket. 

“Ho-oo!” Doddridge cried. “Hello, out there! Come up and 
palaver.” 

“Comin’,” the voice responded. “Got a dawg?” 

“No dog.” Then, to Lorin: “Shove that thirty-thirty under cover, 
Harry. This isn’t 1864, quite. He’s a prospector. Camped some- 
where near, probably; saw the fire, and came over to swap lies. If 
he’s the real thing,” Doddridge dropped his voice lower, “you'll be 
hearing things before long. They're a wild breed—and interesting. 
But don’t be surprised if he chucks sulphur on the fire.” 

“Lorin nodded, and peered with growing interest. “I see him,” 
he said. “That dark patch there, isn’t he? Why doesn’t he come 
on?” 

“Sa-ay,” said the voice in the dusk, “guess I'd better sorter pre- 
pare you men. [ ain't in evenin’ dress. Don't go to pluggin’ me 
for a ghost or a guy.” 

“Eh?” Doddridge answered. “What's up? Why, bless me— 
oh, good Lord!” 

The figure rapidly advanced, and there steeped into the firelight 
a tall, raw-boned man, hairy and red, whose bare, furred legs and 
arms stuck out and waved beneath a dirt-colored shirt. Another 
look, and the campers saw that their visitor was clothed in gunny- 
sacks. 

“Kind-a loony lookin’, ain't 1?” said the newcomer, showing his 
black teeth in a propitiatory grin. “But I’m clear as a bell,” he 
tapped his head. “I’m a—a-doin’ penance.” He laughed nervously 
and passed the back of his hand across his mouth. His filmy eves 
had been wandering unseeingly up and down the new clothes of the 
} 


ots, 


men before him; but as he looked at Lorin’s fancy mining 
the film suddenly faded. A fierce light sprang up from his soul, and 
he swiftly glanced at the surprised faces. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, with a sigh of relief. “Why, vou ain't 
prospectors! You're towrists!” Laughter flashed into his face, and 
he fell back against a tree. 

“Where in the devil’d you come from?” Doddridge asked in 
wonder. 

The man jerked his thumb over his shoulder, and straightened up 
with an effort. “Never heard o' me?” he asked. “I’m one o’ the 
sights out here. All the towrists come out fr'm Sulphuretta just 
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to gas with me. I’m a hermit. Joey Hagan—that’s me. Got a 
cave in that hill over yonder—Hagan’s Hill.” 

“Crazy,” Lorin whispered, half interrogatively, as he nudged his 
friend. 

Doddridge nodded. “Never heard of you, Mr. Hagan,” he said 
politely. “Squat down on the blankets there. Smoke?” 

“Smoke?” Hagain echoed. “I guess yes, if y’ got a extree pipe. 
My-principles don’t allow no pipe in my cave, so I don’t smoke 
‘ceptin’ when folks come to rubber. Don’t allow myself no drink, 
neither.” 

Lorin reached under his saddle—placed for a pillow—and brought 
out a silver flask, while Doddridge filled a pipe. 

“Here,” Lorin said; “drink, man. A hermit! You live out here 
all alone—in a cave—with no clothes but sacking—why, why!” 
He bent forward eagerly. “Oh, it’s out of a book,” he cried to 
Doddridge. “This isn’t the Western Divide ; it isn’t America. Man, 
those hills over there are the Pennine Alps. This is the fourteenth 
century. It’s all out of Boccaccio. Ina minute he'll tell us the story 
of his life—was it your wife?” he demanded. “Cr whose wife? 
Which story is it?) Do you keep her head in a flower-pot ?” 

Hagan’s eyes grew round, and he leaned towards Doddridge. 
“Hey?” he whispered, loudly. “Is he guyin’? Oh, I see. You're 
his nurse, maybee? Poor devil! No? What's he talkin’ about, 
then ?” 

Doddridge made a feint of whispering behind an outspread hand. 
“He's an artist,” he told the hills. “They all go off like that. At the 
best, they’re not responsible, you know. ‘Take a drink.” 

“That,” said Hagan with a long sigh, “is whisky! You're a bird, 
pardner. Must-a cost somethin’—that stuff.” He glanced at the 
pack-boxes and sighed. “Whisky,” he continued, “allers makes my 
mouth water for civilized grub. I don’t allow myself no luxuries— 
live on flap-jacks an’ sow-belly mostly; kill-um-quick bread, an’ 
such.” 

“Acorns and berries!” Lorin murmured. “Wild fruits of the 
forest! Devotional gifts of the peasantry! A cask of wine hidden 
under the straw, pullets and chitterlings overhead in the dark! 
Acorns and manna!” 

Hagan stared. “Say, pardner,” he said, “this here’s the Leather 
Pants Minin’ District. They ain’t no oak trees out here, ain’t nothin’ 
but pines, pines, pines, with a bit o’ aspen an’ cottonwood in the 
hollers. What’s chitter—chitterlungs ?” 

“Chitterlungs,” Doddridge answered, “are things that grow in 
Rabelais and Boccaccio. Niggers eat them.” 

“Oh, that Bocasso is a place?” 

“Yes, a pretty big place. Top-notcher. Here’s a bit of grub, if 
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you're hungry—bacon and trout left over from supper. Wade in.” 

“Wade? Well, I guess!” Hagan did “wade in,” as only a fam- 

ished man can. His jaws clicked with mechanical regularity, as he 
bolted his food. At last he sank back with a long sigh. 

“There,” he said, “I’m stocked up till the next towrists come. 
Much obliged. A man,” he continued half apologetically, “who's 
wunst lived in luxury can’t get over a mouth-waterin’ when good 
things is near.” 

“But your vows?” Lorin inquired. “How about your vows, Dom 
Hagan? No, I’m not cursing you. But there, the flesh must have 
its little day. Acorns and—er—sow-belly will mortify the spirit. 
Take another pull at the Falernian, father, and begin the novel. ‘I 
was born 





*” he prompted. 

“In Gawd knows where,” Hagan began, comprehendingly. “I 
growed there an’ elsewhere—elsewhere mostly—an’ hit the hills a 
kid. Got tired o’ hikin’, an’ so turned hermit, makin’ my livin’ by 
exhibitin’ my legs to towrists.” 

“For the love of their holy lordships,’ Lorin murmured, “and a 
poor man’s prayers. By the living God! ’tis a gold Florence! May 
you excellency follow Elijah. Conjuro vos omnes, spiritus maligni, 
Nothing personal.” 

Doddridge laughed. “Go on with your story,” he said to Hagan. 
“You've left out all the thrills.” 

“Who was she?” Lorin demanded again. “Fiametta? Griselda?” 

“Her name was Maggie.’”’ Hagan clasped his arms over his dirty 
knees and stared into the fire. “Met her in a dance-hall down in 
Sulphuretta.” 

“We'll call her that,” Lorin interjected. “Go on. Sulphuretta of 
the Nimble Feet.” 

“An’ fingers. She was a lu-lu. Me an’ her hitched up, an’ by-m- 
by her First come along. He drilled out o’ that burg hell-for- 
breakfast, me hikin’ along an’ guardin’ his flanks. We mixed up an’ 
got chawed pritty considerable. Mag, she come by an’ lit into me. 
cashed in an’ quit. Didn’t do no more 





I was out o’ the game 
minin’—what was the use? An’ I make better stakes here, anyhow.” 

“No invention,” Lorin sighed. “Naked facts. Why didn’t you 
dress her up, Dom Hagan?” 

“Hey? She had a plenty o’ clothes. Got her a bran’ new red 
velvet skirt, an’ she took it along. Rings, too—jooled—di’monds 
an’ a sapphir. Gold watch,” he continued, slowly pursing his lips; 
“letterin’ all over it; ostrich-plume hat, them fancy lace lingers— 
shirts, sabe? Silk stockins, trunks full——” 

“Hold on!” Doddridge interrupted. “House and lot, eh? Flor- 
entine villa? Venetian palace? Any old masters?” 

“Well, maybe not all them, but I done myself proud, now I tell 
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you.” He yawned. “I hate to go back to that dam cave,” he 
grunted. ‘Gets pritty cold o’ nights, an’ I hain’t got no blankets 
nor clothes to keep warm in. Wouldn’t do. Towrists ’ud spot ’em, 
an’ my bus’ness ’ud go to smash.” 

“Take another drink,” Doddridge said, shortly. “The alcohol ’ll 
keep you warm. Good-night.” 

“S’iong, pardners. See you in the mornin’.” He stumbled out 
into the darkness, and the two men looked at each other and 
snickered. 

“Fraud?” Lorin suggested. 

“Certainly. At first | thought him crazy. It’s quite a dodge, if 
enough tourists get up into this part of the country. Come to think 
of it, Sulphuretta has something of a reputation as a health-resort 
now, and a summer hotel was built last year. Must pay well, eh?” 

Lorin nodded. “Medizval,’’ he mused. “It was worth the whisky. 
Ah-hoo! I’m sleepy. Suppose we turn in.” 

The fire burned low, slowly fell in on itself and glowed red under 
the shes. The stars stole across the sky, the wind rose and fell, and 
the voices of night and the forest now spoke, and now were silent. 
Lorin awoke and peered out from beneath his blankets. He shivered 
as the sharp air struck him, and scrambled up to replenish the fire. 
As he stood gazing out into the black forest, the spirit of the silence 
and the stars fell upon him. He was possessed with an exultant 
melancholy. He was all sensation, devoid of thought, drinking in 
the strange beauy of a night in the wilderness. 

In the distance a low clatter broke out, retreating as he listened. 
Turning, he saw Doddridge sitting up. 

“Sounds like a horse,” Lorin said. “Could one of ours get out of 
its hobbles ?” 

Doddridge suddenly sprang to his feet with an oath. “My rifle!” 
he cried. 

“W-what ?” 

“Where’s your clothes?” Doddridge bellowed. “That fellow’s 
rustled our horses. He’s off in your clothes, with my rifle—and a 
pack-saddle, too—see? Good Lord! What fools!” He tore his 
hair. 

Lorin solemnly turned and pulled a local paper from one of the 
pack-boxes. “Alas!” he sighed. 

“Dammit all, let’s do something!” Doddridge fumed. “Oh, the 
pirate! We'll have to walk!” 

‘*‘Lank Joe Casey,” Lorin read in funeral accents, “* ‘broke jail 
Monday morning. The boys were planning a pine picnic, but he 
fooled them. Lank Joe is as slippery as an eel. Marshal Wilders 
thought he had him safe, for he locked Joey up in the jail, and took 
Joey’s clothes home to the Wilders’ residence. The marshal still 
has the clothes. If Joey meets any tourists before he’s caught, we 
will get the cheap reputation of owning a wild man in these parts. 
Better get out, boys, and round him up before he shocks anybody’s 
feelings.’ 

Lorin dropped the paper. “Yes,” he mused, “thirteen something ; 
Pennine Alps, and all the rest of it. Damn Sulphuretta—Dom 
Hagan, I mean.” 


Denver, Colo. 
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ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MEILLCENA BURNS DENNY 


II. 
THE LEGEND OF THE AN-O-HOS 


Ga) NE day, at the time when the Weasel, An-o-hos, was 
| still a man, he began to think that he was tired of 
always staying in one place. So he told himself 
that he would start out and see the world. 
Accordingly, he put a lot of arrows in his quiver, 
took his bow, and started out. The adventures of the Weasel 





would make a fair-sized book, as books go nowadays. But here 
are a few of them: 

First, he walked and walked till he was out of his own 
country. Then he began to watch sharp. 

Pretty soon he saw smoke. He walked up to it, and found 
a wigwam. Inside a man was sitting. 

“Where are you going?” asked the man. 

“Oh, I’m just going along this way.” 

“You'll get killed,” replied the man. 

“How? Who will kill me?” 

Then the Indian told him of an old man who made lumber. 
No one was ever known to get by him. He caught people in 
the crack in the log his wedge made, and that was the last ever 
seen of them. 

“Don’t go that way. Come in and rest a while before you 
go back,” urged his informer. 

But the Weasel left the wigwam and went on toward the place 
where the old man made his lumber. Soon he came to a rat’s 
house. He tore down the house, caught the rat, put it into his 
quiver with his arrows, and started on. 

Pretty soon he saw the old man making lumber. He stopped 
to watch. 

“Come see how I do it,” said the lumberman affably. 

So the Weasel drew near and watched him. 

This is the way the old man made lumber. He selected a 
fine straight log, drove in his wedge, and hammered it down 
with his stone hammer until the log split. Then he put in the 
wedge again, always splitting from the middle, till he had 
reduced the log to boards. 

While the Weasel was watching, the old lumberman suddenly 
seized him and threw him into the yawning crack. But the 
Weasel was ready for it and leaped clear through. But he left 


his rat in the crack. 
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The lumber-maker pulled out the wedge and went dancing 
for joy. He put his head under the log and saw a drop of blood 
oozing out, and then he went dancing the more. 

“I kill everybody! I kill all the people! There will be no 
one left alive!” he sang, dancing and clapping his hands. Suddenly 
he turned around. There stood the Weasel. 

“What are you making all this joy about?” asked the Weasel. 

“Oh,” whined the lumber-maker, “I was dancing for sad- 
ness! I thought another man had fallen into my crack.” 

“Well,” said the Weasel, taking the wedge, “I did fall in, 
but I fell clear through. You can see if you can do as well.” 

“IT don’t want to. I am too old!” begged the lumber-maker. 

“An old man ought to know how. Get ready now!” 

“Oh, I am too old!” whimpered the old man, holding back. 
But the Weasel took hold of him and threw him in, and then 
pulled out the wedge. He looked all about and underneath. 
There was not even a single drop of blood, the lumber-maker 
was so dried up. Pretty soon, though, he heard a little voice 
in the log singing, “I like to stay here!” 

“Yes, you stay there,” said the Weasel. “You be that kind!” 
And he changed him into the white, flat-headed larva that the 
Indians call Oup-am-owan, the wood-eater. “Always be white 
and old, and always have the flat head, mashed between the 
logs. No one need fear you any more!” 

So the wood-eater the old man has ever since been, and one 
can still find him, creeping about in the heart of rotten logs. 

When An-o-hos, the Weasel, had killed the old man, he went 
on, farther into the new country. Soon he saw another smoke 
and another wigwam. He stopped, and inside were sitting three 
people. 

“Come in,” they said hospitably. “Where are you goinz?” 

“Oh, I’m just going along this way to see the new country.” 

“Don’t go that way. You'll get killed. 

“Who will kill me?” 

So they told the Weasel of a family of bad people that lived 
further along, who always sent their guests to fish, with spears 
that had pitch on the handles, so that when they speared the 
fish they couldn’t let loose of the handle, and the fish always 
pulled them in and drowned them. 

“Rest a while before you go back again,” they concluded, “for 
you surely will not go on. No one has ever escaped the fish.” 

But the Weasel went on, and soon he came to the house where 
the bad people lived. They were very glad to see him, and 
asked him to come in. He went in and talked till it was time 
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to eat. Then they asked him to go down to the stream and 
spear a fish. 

“The spears are outside the door,” they said. 

Now, the Weasel took dirt and put it on the handle of a spear 
so it wouldn’t stick, and went down to spear a fish. Soon he 
saw a great fish in the water. He speared before he saw that 
it was no fish, but a long sea-serpent. The fish-snake swam 
with the spear in his side, and An-o-hos pulled, and he pulled and 
pulled, and at last he pulled the serpent on the bank dead. He 
had never seen so huge or so horrible a creature. It was too 
great a monster to drag the whole body to the wigwam, so he 
cut off a small bit and carried it up. 

“Here is the fish,” he said, laying it down. 

No one said a word. 

“IT brought you some fish to cook,” he repeated. 

No one said a word. 

So An-o-hos made ready to cook it himself. He got a basket, 
laid the fish in it with water, then built a fire and heated stones. 
All this time no one said a word. 

He lifted a stone and carried it to the barket. 

“Don’t cook it!” said someone in a voice of fear. 

But he dropped the stone in, and the water began to boil. He 
dropped other stones in, and the water boiled and boiled, and 
a great cloud of steam arose, white and big, and all the people 
disappeared, for the fish was magical. An-o-hos ran to the door 
and sprang outside just as the wigwam started to rise. It rose 
up with the steam, higher and higher, above the tree-tops, above 
the mountains, looking like a tent-shaped cloud, and he watched 
it disappear at the highest point of the sky. 

Pretty soon he felt something crawling under his feet. It was 
the bad people, who had escaped the steam of the fish by bur- 
rowing in the ground. They were trying to crawl out, but 
An-o-hos stamped on their heads. 

“You be that kind,” said An-o-hos. “Live under the ground. 
No need to talk fish to trick your guests. No need to put pitch 
on spears.” So he changed them all to Ach-a-las, the gophers, 
and they have dwelt under ground ever since. 

When An-o-hos had changed all those bad people to gophers, 
he went on. He walked and walked and walked. Finally he 
saw another smoke. There was another house. He stopped 
at the door and saw two old people. 

“Where are you going?” they asked. 

“Oh, | am just going along this way,” he replied. 

They shook their heads. 

“Better come in. Better go no further. You will get killed 
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“Who will kill me?” 

So they told him of a bad old man who had a swing, and 
everyone that passed his way he swung up into the sky. But 
the Weasel would not stay. He went on into the strange 
country. He went and went and went, and he came to another 
rat’s house. He tore down the house as before, and caught 
the rat, and put him into his quiver. Then he journed on. 

At last he saw the old man with his swing. An Indian swing 
is a see-saw, and this swing had the long arm extending over 
the lake. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you,” called the man. “I have been 
waiting for someone to swing with for a long time.” 

The Weasel came up, and the old man told him to take the 
long end and he would give him a fine swing. An-o-hos saw 
how it extended over the water, so he went out a little way, let 
the rat loose, and came back himself on the under side of the 
board. The old man’s eyes were bad, and he looked and looked, 
and the rat looked so small he was sure it was An-o-hos away 
out at the end of the swing. 

So he pushed down, and went up, and pushed down, and went 
up, and then pushed down with all his force, and the rat fell 
off into the water. 

The old man began to dance and caper for joy. 

“Oh, he’s dead at last!” he sang. “I’ve waited for this Weasel 
Man, An-o-hos. He killed all my people, all along the way, and 
he came to kill me. But he’s dead, he’s drowned! He’s drowned 
in the lake!” He wheeled about. There stood An-o-hos. 

“What do you make all this joy about?” asked the Weasel. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you are back to get another swing.” 

“All right. We'll swing again. You get on the long end.” 

“Oh, I'll swing on this end again. That one goes farther. I'll 
swing you fine this time.” 

“You go out,” said An-o-hos, pushing him onto the board. 
“Go away out to the end.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” whispered the old man. “I can’t see to walk 
the board!” 

“Go on!” commanded the Weasel. 

So the old man had to crawl clear out to the end that extended 
over the lake. 

The Weasel pushed down, and went up, and pushed down, 
and went up, and then he pushed down with all his might. The 
old man flew high into the sky. He went up through the clouds, 
behind the clouds, on and on. 

Nothing ever dropped. 

The Weasel watched and watched. 
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After a while he heard a voice far up in the sky, singing, “Now- 
wood-adow! Cod-a-danima!” “I like to stay here! I see every- 
thing!” 

“Yes, you stay there,” said the Weasel. “You see everything. 
You swing up, and swing down, and see people you would like 
to kill, and can't kill. You swing and swing and swing, all 
alone. You be that kind. You be the sun.” 

So he changed the old man to the sun. And there he is, high 
up in the heavens yet, always swinging, swinging, swinging, 
swinging, up in the morning and down at night. 

Whe An-o-hos had changed the old man into the sun, he went 
journeying on, farther and farther into the strange country. He 
had many other adventures that the Indians could tell about, 
but this is the one that ended them. 

He had come at last into the land of the sunrise, where every- 
thing was more beautiful than all the rest of the world. There 
were mountains about, and in their midst a meadow of smooth 
green grass, fresh and moist. And in the midst of the meadow 
were seven girls watching him. 

They were beautiful girls, with long hair that floated, and 
bright eyes that sparkled, and beautiful skirts of fringe tipped 
with shells that said, “Sh! Sh!” in a singing voice, when they 
moved. They stood there hand in hand, waiting for him. 

“Where are you going?” they asked. 

“Oh, I was just going along this way,” he answered, “to see 
the new country.” 

“There is no more new country,” they replied. “Better go 
with us.” 

“All right,” agreed the Weasel, readily enough. “I'll go with 
you.” 

“But you'll have to do what we do.” 

“What is that?” 

“Oh, we dance. We dance clear across the land and the 
ocean, all in one night.” 

“T can dance,” said the Weasel eagerly. 

“But we dance in the sky.” 

“I can dance in the sky.” 

So they parted hands and took him into their circle. Then 
they began to dance and sing. This is what they sang: 





Ho-wina, Ho-wan-o! Ho-win-a, Ho-wan-o! 


So they danced and danced, high in the air, they were so 
nimble, and for a long time the Weasel danced as happily as 
hey. But after a few hours he began to grow tired. 

“Let me rest a minute,” he said. 
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“We can’t rest here,” they answered, dancing on. 

“Only a minute,” he begged. But they only sang and danced. 

He tried to dance with them a little longer, but his feet hung 
and would not keep time, so they had to clutch him beneath the 
arms. On and on they danced, just as nimbly, just as happily, 
with the shelled fringe of their skirts making soft music, and 
their bright eyes shining. The Weasel could keep up no longer. 

“Take me down,” he pleaded. “We will soon be to the ocean.” 

“We-can't leave our path,” they sang. We must cross the 
ocean tonight!” And they went on singing their sweet, high 
song. 

“Then drop me,” said the Weasel, unable to lift a foot. 

They didn’t even pause in their singing, nor did their airy 
dance miss a measure. But they dropped him. 

Down, down he fell, growing smaller and smaller, smaller and 
smaller, till he was no longer a man at all, but a Weasel. If 
you want to know how he looked when he struck the earth, just 
find him in the woods today—if you can. He has looked the 
same ever since, and he has hidden ever since, for the shame of 
his appearance. Sometimes he looks up and sees the girls that 
he danced with. But they are no real girls. They are the seven 
stars we call the Pleiades. Any night you can see their eyes, 
but they dance too far up in the sky for us to hear their song, 
or to catch the soft “Sh! Sh!” of the fringe of shells on their 
floating skirts. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


A DESCENDANT OF NOAH 
By SOPHIA D. LANE. 


Fwvg|ND all the days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty 

ee years ; and he died.” So the Scriptures tell us; but the 
generations of the sons of Noah lived after him, and 
the names of the early members of the family are re- 
—— corded in the tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis, 
from “which survivors may be able to prove their direct descent. 
Some of the lines seem, however, to have become extinct, perhaps 
because they failed to beget descendants, and perhaps bcause the 
keeper of the family records could not spell their names. There 
remains, too, the possibility that they were blotted from the records 
because they had disgraced the family name through certain char- 
acteristics inherited from their ancestor. 

Aside from the glory of begetting great patriarchs who made 
names for themselves, the fame of most of them remains unadorned, 
except that we are told that Nimrod was a mighty hunter, and 
Ashur seems to have been a builder of cities. The colonizing instinct 
was strong, too, and it is recorded that “of them was the whole 
earth overspread.” The location and ambitions of the lost branches 
of the house would have remained unknown, had it not been that 
the strong traits of Father Noah were distinctly impressed upon his 
descendants even to the present generation. 

The California branch of the family is located on an arm of the 
San Joaquin River that reaches up to the city of Stockton. Mindful 
of their ancestor, they have built them arks of whatever kind of wood 
they could get, and have moored them along the banks of the chan- 
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nel, where their picturesqueness is admired by visitors and artists, 
while their proximity to the city is deplored by the citizens, who 
periodically threaten to banish them beyond the city limits. 

Each ark has its quota of inhabitants—for did not the Lord com- 
mand Noah to “be fruitful and multiply?” Cats, coons, parrots, 
canaries, dogs—dogs of all descriptions, high pedigree, low pedigree, 
and no pedigree at all—find entrance there, the larger beasts of the 
field being debarred only by lack of accommodations. And the fear 
of the master is truly upon every beast in his possession, as the wail 
of many a beaten brute testifies through the night. 

Though the ark-people form, for the most part, a community by 
themselves, and live by the fruits of their labor, yet it is known that 
an occasional member prefers to profit by the edict given to his 
forefathers: ‘Every living thing that moveth shall be meat for 
you ; even as the green herb, have I given you all things.” And so 
he makes no distinction between his neighbor’s possessions and his 
own. 

Such a member of the ark community was Big Noah. His patri- 
archal beard, and his huge frame—inherited from the days when 
there were giants in the world—together with his big family of 
children and pets, had won for him the name, and he was known by 
no other. He treated his neighbor’s wood-pile and potato-patch as 
he would his own—likewise his neighbor’s washing. If a flitch of 
bacon was left hanging out over night, the owner of it was sure to 
see a lively smoke coming from the pipe-chimney of Noah’s ark on 
the following morning, and was forced to content himself with 
savory odors of fried bacon, while, through the window of the ark, 
he watched Big Noah and his family eating their breakfast. 

Noah’s love of his neighbor’s goods often extended beyond the 
banks of the slough, and many a chicken-coop was visited by his 
dogs to furnish a meal for their master. At one time the old fellow 
was missing during several days, and rumor among the ark-folk 
had it that he had been sent to jail. His family were as faithful as 
his dogs and came to the rescue with bail and fine, so he was soon 
re-established on the porch of his ark, where he could tilt back in 
his chair and give orders to his wife and children to bring him his 
glass of beer—for he had not inherited the ancestral vineyards—and 
to attend to his various other needs. Here, with his hat pulled 
down over his eyes, he could smoke and snooze to his heart’s con- 
tent, undisturbed by the citizens’ threats of banishment, or by the 
wrangling of his neighbors. 

And there was serious cause of wrangling among them. In one 
arm of the slough was a sheltered spot overhung by a group of oak 
trees, which furnished shade from the hot summer sun, a shelter 
from the pelting rains, and a break for the troublesome winds. This 
place was coveted by every ark-dweller on the slough, but no one 
had been able to take and keep it. Occasionally some one did suc- 
ceed in reaching the spot under cover of the night, but the next 
morning would find the ropes cut, and the ark in mid-stream. 

The splash of an oar and the creaking of ropes were signals for 
the inhabitants of the slough to be up and to arms. Though on ordi- 
nary occasions each ark-man was his neighbor's enemy, yet when it 
came to the question of the proprietorship of the few square feet 
of water beneath the oak trees, they would stand together as one 
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man, against the offending party. The old inhabitants who had been 
ambitious and energetic enough to try for the place had long ago 
given it up and contented themselves with the next best. 

But a stranger came among them one day, and, as he worked in 
the ship-yard on the opposite bank, noted the vacant nook and the 
many advantages it had over his present mooring place. It did not 
occur to him to wonder why this spot was not already taken, so, 
when the day’s work was done, he made preparations for moving. 

It was one of those short days in the late Fall when night comes 
early, and there had sprung up a stiff breeze, which threatened to 
become a gale before morning. The ark-men were out with their 
lanterns, and the ring of their hatchets could be heard as they 
hammered stakes more securely into the ground, and made their 
moorings taut; for there was danger, on such a night as his, that an 
ark might break loose. 

The stranger was hammering, too; but unlike his neighbors, he 
was pulling up stakes, and loosening his moorings. One, who was 
watching him closely, finally ventured to call out: 

“What ’re ye doin’ that for, stranger? Ye better tie up good 
an’ strong where ye are, for these big winds is liable t’ cast ye loose.” 

“That’s just why I’m goin’ over t’ them oak trees,” answered the 
unsuspecting one. 

“Them oak trees!” shrieked the neighbor. “No, y’ ain’t. Them 
oak trees ain’t fer you, nor none o’ your kind.” 

“Who are they for, then?” 

“Well, you just try t’ git over there, and you'll find out pretty 
quick. Them oak trees ain’t been moored under since I lived on 
the slough, and that’s five years, and what’s more, they ain’t a-goin’ 
t’ be moored under, neither!” 

“Well, I don’t see anything the matter with ’em, an’ I want t’ git 
out o’ this blamed wind, so I’m goin’ over there anyhow,” and the 
stranger kept on with his work of pulling up stakes. Then, tying 
his boat to the ark, he began to row it across the slough. 

By this time some of the other neighbors, who had overheard the 
conversation, were ready for action. The hammering ceased and the 
lanterns bobbed from the top of the banks down to the water’s edge, 
as word was passed that the stranger was pulling for the oak trees. 
At first, threats, curses, and oaths, mingled with tin cans and various 
other missiles, were hurled from all sides of the slough at the daring 
oarsman, who was making slow headway, with his ponderous tow, 
to the opposite shore. As these proved unavailing, and the supply 
of missiles gave out, the ark still moved on, although the oaths were 
redoubled in quality and quantity, and mingled with the yelping of 
curs and the barking of more respectable dogs, until it seemed as 
if all the powers of darkness and all the fiends of Hell were let loose 
upon the night. Soon the little boats with their lanterns began to 
put out from the shore toward the ark now in mid-stream. 

“Hold that lantern so I can see his tow-line,” called a voice from 
a boat close beside the stranger. 

But a crackling of wood and a splash of water announced that 
the ark-pilot was acting on the defensive, and that the owner of 
the voice would have to get to shore as best he could. 

All the boats now began to close in about their victim, and what 
could one poor lone man do in such a plight? His way was 
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blocked and the big ark in tow was tugging to get free, for the wind 
was blowing stiffly now. 

“I’ve got his tow-line! Gi’ me a knife!” cried a voice, near the 
stern of the boat. Snap! The ark swung free, and, whirling 
around, shot up to the bank—but a long way from the oak trees. 
The combined efforts of nature and the ark-people had taught the 
stranger that this haven of shelter was not for him, and he, too, 
learned to be content with the next best. 

While the other ark-men were securing their dwellings for the 
night, Big Noah was enjoying his supper. The fact that his ark 
might break loose caused him no unrest. He had heard the com- 
motion outside, but his peace-loving nature kept him out of the 
broil. He didn’t care if somebody did moor under the oak trees. 
So Noah and his family went to their beds undisturbed by the quar- 
rels of their neighbors. 

But during the night the wind grew fiercer and stronger, and a 
furious storm arose. The arks creaked and tugged at their moor- 
ings. Several of the ark-people were awakened in the night by a 
banging and crashing, and those who looked out saw a big, white, 
spectral ark pass swiftly on and out of sight. No one ventured into 
the storm to find out more about it. But when morning broke, there, 
under the oak trees, was Noah’s ark, and there stood Noah on his 
porch, wondering how he had gotten there. 

Of course, stories of the night were told, and the security of the 
ark was investigated. But it was found to have been driven so 
hard against the roots of the trees, and held so securely in their em- 
brace that it was impossible to dislodge it or cut it loose. So Big 
Noah found himself master of the slough, and no one attempted to 
dispute his possession of the coveted place. 

A wet winter followed, with heavy snows in the mountains, and 
from month to month the rain-gauge showed the heaviest rainfall 
that had been known in years. The ark-people watched the rising 
and falling of the slough, and labored at their moorings accordingly. 
Some of them, to avoid the danger of drifting away in high water, 
propped their dwellings up on stilts, or had them hauled up high onto 
the bank. But most of them could not afford these precautions, so 
they remained on the water to weather the elements as best they 
could. Many an ark was swamped in the heavy rain- and wind- 
storms, the soaked bedding and furniture that were spread out on 
the banks of the slough on sunny days bearing mute testimony to 
the fact. 

But Big Noah enjoyed all days alike, untroubled. His abode was 
held fast by the oaks, and high and low water, sunshine and rain, 
were alike to him in his sheltered haven. His neighbors swore at 
him for his good luck, but that did not change his position or his 
attitude of mind. The sun brought him out to his customary seat 
on the porch, and the rain drove him within. Those days of much 
extra labor for his fellow-men were days of ease and luxury for 
him. 

Early in March there came the heaviest rain of the season. “The 
windows of Heaven were open,” and it seemed as if another flood 
of forty days and forty nights was to be poured down upon the 
earth. The spring freshets came out of the mountains, a cloud- 
burst deluged the foothills, and the San Joaquin River, already 
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freighted with the burden of previous rains, rebelled against the sur- 
plus waters. 

All the waterways running through the country and town were 
full to overflowing, and the river was backing up against them. 
There was serious danger of a flood such as had been known in 
former years. Old inhabitants told of early times when the country 
was under water for days, crops were drowned out, and homes ; 
washed away. People wandered about in their rain-clothes, watch- 
ing the’ slough and speculating on how many inches it would rise 
before night. Every communication from the country brought 
news of districts already under water, and Stockton was threatened 
with the overflow by the following morning. The people of the 
city were kept busy nailing down their wooden sidewalks and clean- 
ing out their cellars, while the ark-dwellers hammered harder than 
ever at their stakes. Noah alone remained serene. He was still 
trusting to Providence, his ark, and the oak trees. 

Early in the forenoon came the rush of water. It ran in torrents 
through the streets and surrounded the houses. Soon the whole 
center of town was under water, and there was no distinction be- 
tween the ark-man and his fellow townsman—save that the former 
was better prepared to meet the situation. 

By afternoon the rain had ceased, except for an occasional light 
shower, and all the inhabitants of the slough—Noah and his family 
included—were out on their porches, watching the row-boats and the 
launches as they busily chugged about, and wondering what was to 
become of it all. Friendly advice was exchanged from ark to ark, 1 
as one man would tighten his moorings, or another loosened up a 
bit, for a close watch was necessary. 

As Noah’s ark rose higher into the branches of the oak trees some 1 
one ventured to shout out across to him: 

“Tie up t’ yer trees. Yu'll let loose there in a minute, and smash 
into the whole blamed lot of us. Tie up, I tell yu!” 

Noah saw no need of being urged to cling to the oak trees, since 
they had clung so devotedly to him; and there was no evidence that 
he intended to break faith with them. But a lurch of the ark and 
a scraping of branches on the roof made him look up and around. 
What had happened? He was sailing away from them, and at too 
lively a rate to grasp at the receding branches, even if he had tried 
to do so. The ark struck into the current, and, in dignified state, 
sailed away between the lines of arks on either side, without so much 
as touching the side of one of them. Due west it steered toward 
the open sky-line, leaving the wondering ark-people staring after it. 

Toward evening, when the water began to recede, Noah found 
his ark grounded high and dry on a chosen spot of land. He brought 
his chair down with a thump, pushed back his hat, and looked 
abroad. There was peace in his soul, for he was without the city 
limits, his quarrelsome neighbors were left behind, and he noted that 
his new neighbors, not far away, had wood-piles and chicken- 
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As the flood abated, his wife called him and he went into the ark 


to eat his supper. Just then a break in the western clouds sent forth 
a ray of sunshine pointing to a glorious bow set in the East. Truly 
the descendant of Noah had found grace. 


San Francisco. 
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MIGUEL OF THE WOOD-TRAIL 
By GERTRUDE B. WILLARD. 

IGUEL knew very well if he lashed out with his wicked 
sharp heels upon the long-suffering Lucia he would get 
no carrot as he passed the little cabane nestled under 
the hill at the turn of the trail, for Sancho would put 
his at once on the end of the line, and pretty Rosa 

Maria only gave carrots to the lead-donkey, when Sancho lingered to 

sweeten his labors with a bit of love-making, before attacking the 

straight-up steep and the open sun. 

It was green and cool under the buckeyes and madrofios of the 
bottom, and the train of little, grey, long-eared, beasts was nothing 
loath to steal an extra moment under no more load than the big hook- 
saddles. Also, the leader liked the carrot—or sometimes it was a 
sweet turnip—from the slim, brown fingers of Rosa Maria. But 
Miguel never could resist the temptation to set the too-patient Lucia 
to squealing and backing, thus throwing the line into confusion. 

“°*Tain’t wise to put them two less ’n two rod apart,” old Bill, the 
boss, used to say with a grin. 

Besides, Miguel had not been a wood-carrier—shifting the heaviest 
loads, on account of his superior skill and weight—for seven years 
for nothing. Bear Creek was lying in the shadow now, although 
the sun, sinking toward the Pacific, beamed with undiminished ardor 
upon the denuded heights, fain to draw a veil of blueberry and 
chaparral over the nakedness uncovered by the hand of man. Miguel, 
knowing that this would be his last trip for the night, was minded 
also to make of it the shortest. The rear burro would be the first 
one dropped on the upward march, at the ‘royo, where Salvator and 
Dominick were cutting into cordwood the battered giant whose hon- 
orable scars had saved him from the millmen all these years. Per- 
haps if Bill had realized how matters stood between Salvator and 
Dominick he would not have put them to work together on the 
grandfather redwood. But he was more in the habit of knowing 
the foibles of his donkeys, who stayed with him year after year, than 
of his “Dagoes,” whom the Company sent out to him season by 
season. 

The pair labored, for the most part, in silence—a desperate sign 
among youth of the gay nationality. They sawed, and wedged, and 
split so fast, on their perilously angled foothold, that now and again 
the train-driver had to leave them an extra pack-bearer, cutting off 
old Pedro, who worked alone high up among the small stuff, until 
the next trip. 

To the other choppers scattered over the slopes, Sancho commented 
freely on the volcanic state of things below, and finally went to Bill 
about it. Old Bill pushed back his hat and pulled his beard. “The 
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deuce you say!” he remarked, slowly, “I'll separate ‘em tomorrow.” 
Sancho had come back to him several summers now, and he knew 
him for a careful man, whose advice had proved valuable more 
than once in settling strained conditions among his black-browed 
henchmen. 

“That girl’ll be the death of me yet!” he growled, half to himself. 
“She'll have the whole camp by the ears, they're all so cracked after 
her. You’d think there warn’t another young foreign female in the 
county.” At which the driver sniggered, sheepishly self-conscious. 

“Can’t have no ructions right away, anyhow,” his superior finished 
decidedly. “The Comp’ny’s got a big contrac’ for the City to get 
out this month”—San Francisco is “The City” thro’ the second tier 
“an’ the stuff’s all 





of counties around the bay and far beyond them 
got to be in Boulder by the twenty-second.” 

He was not, however, reckoning on Miguel. 

As Salvator laid his last stick over the load, and buckled the 
straps fast, he saw by the sun’s dip that before many minutes all 
the distant saw-mill whistles would be screaming their signal to quit. 
Giving the little beast the word to go, he turned to start a few wedges 
ready for the morning. 

Miguel stepped out gingerly, feeling his way with a careful fore- 
foot, his great pack rocking like some small schooner on a wintry 
sea, as he sidled this way and that among the brushes, down the 
ragged arroyo to the lesser steep, and then, still slanting down, 
across to the heavy fringe along the creek-trail. Here he dawdled, 
deliberately. None of the other burros were likely to come down 
to crowd him from behind, just yet, and he was pleased to enjoy 
the moist woodiness of the bottom, snatching here and there a mouth- 
ful of young leaves, before he passed the cabane, with its tempting 
garden stretching up behind. He clattered over the narrow bridge, 
and clambered to the cart-track that eventually brought him to the 
main highway and the unloading ground. 

So intent was he upon his enjoyment, stolen under burthen, that 
when Rosa Maria trod lightly up behind him, coming with her olla 
on her shoulder from the trail’s end, where the spring-branch leapt 
into the Bear twenty feet below, he refused to budge to let her by. 
The girl, well akin to the wilful creature in her love for the wild 
and her own sweet way, was quite content to loiter lazily in his wake 
amid the green. And thus it was that Salvator, swinging rapidly 
down toward supper and the evening hour’s relaxing, came upon 
her safe from old Juana’s maternal eye, and bade her set aside the 
great jar to hear his heart’s desire. 

Ever since the big Fourth-of-July dance at Boulder, when the sons 
of the old Spanish settlers of San Lorenzo vied with the sons of 
Italia from the wood-camps for her favor, and certain offspring of 
Uncle Sam, from the mills and the team-gangs joined with un- 
affected heartiness in the general attempt to turn the pretty head 
of the little Mexican maid, Dominick Nicola had been mad for a 
smile from Rosa Maria. All the black blood in his mighty body 
seethed and churned when her laughing eyes lit upon some meaner 
fellow. As well for his handsome, open face as for the distant taint 
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of vendetta between their bygone peoples, his hate had fastened on 
Salvator as his likeliest rival. 

It had been bad enough while they were working over beyond 
Bear Creek. Then, to his jealous soul, every evening’s absence from 
the loafing-place before the bunkhouse meant a stolen interview, and 
Sunday was a day of torment unless he knew the youngster had 
struck out for town. But since the Boss had determined upon clear- 
ing the hill above the squatter’s homestead, and the twain had been 
forced to skirt the little cabane in company four times a day because 
he dared not risk Salvator’s luck alone, his life had been a hell. 

For two days the big man had been struggling with a mania to 
destroy. Not necessarily to the death, he reasoned cunningly—a 
slip of the axe, or an aggravated misstep would be so easy—and, 
the boy packed off for repairs, perhaps he could make good with his 
carissima. The thing that held him back was a sudden blind hope 
sprung from a droping glance. Tonight he would put it to the test, 
and deliberately he let Salvator start alone when the whistles blew, 
apparently set on conquering a certain knot before the stopped work- 
ing. 

lf only Miguel had not kicked at patient Lucia, if only Sancho had 
left him in the lead, he would have been far up among the chaparral 
yet, and pretty Rosa Maria wovld have been baking crisp tortillas 
on her mother’s American cook-stove—bought with the proceeds of 
turnips, and carrots, and salad, fresh from the garden—instead of 
dallying with her water-jar along the wood trail. With head bent 
and cheek aflame under the voung Neapolitan’s outpouring of pas- 
sion, how could she see the distorted face bent above them from 
the manzanita thicket? 

The truant burro brayed blatantly at some goading sound behind 
him, and broke into a joggling trot that carried him rapidly over his 
road until he met old Bill on his stout brown nag in the cart-way. 
Bill pulled to one side respectfully for the burden-bearer to pass, but 
the little grey beast’s spectacle-ringed gaze fell upon him with open 
disfavor, and, wheeling suddenly in his tracks, he made off across 
the creek again, calling vociferously as he went. 

“That blame jackass’s got one of his pesky spells agen!" grumbled 
the Boss aloud. “He ain't a-goin’ to run far with that load on— 
but if he sh’d happen to meet up with another jack in one of them 
narrer streaks he’d raise Ned! Guess I'd better head him off.” Put- 
ting spur to the small mountain mare he scurried up the grass-grown 
track a few rods, flung the rein over Lady Betty’s nose, and tramping 
with a sure foot upon the spray-dashed boulders in the rushing 
stream, scrambled hastily up the further bank among the bay bushes. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that damn fool Miguel,” he said to Sancho, 
anxiously kicking his heels on the corded piles, an hour later, “them 
two innocents cou’d ’a weltered the life out of ’em up there on the 
trail, an’ no one known nuthin’ of it, mebhbe, till they was cold. That 
dirty Dominick’s knife was sharp! Salvator’s got to be sewed up 
consider’ble, I guess, when the boys get the doctor out here. But 
the girl ain’t so bad!” 

“Good for go to Boulder Sunday, you t’ink?” his train driver ques- 
tioned, eagerly. ‘Tonight I spik ol’ Ramon an’ Tia Juana. Sunday 
[ go for marry Rosa Maria.” 

San Jose, Cal 
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By W. J. HANDY. 
HE first regular mail-route in California was put 
in operation by the following order: 
Arrangements for transporting the Mail between 
San Diego and San Francisco. 
To commence on Monday, the 19th April, 1847. 
To be carried on horseback by a party to consist of two 
soldiers, starting every other Monday from San Diego 
and San Francisco, the parties to meet at Capt. Dana’s 





Ranch, the next Sunday, to exchange Mails. 

Then start back on their respective routes, the next Monday morn- 
ing and arrive at San Diego and San Francisco on the Sunday follow- 
ing and so continuing. 

lhe mail will thus be carried once in a fortnight from San Diego to 
San Francisco and return. 

From San Diego the mail will arrive at San Luis Rey Monday 
evening, at the Pueblo de Los Angeles Wednesday noon, at Santa 
Barbara Friday evening, at Capt. Dana’s Ranch Sunday evening, at 
Monterey Thursday evening, at San Francisco Sunday evening. 

Letters and Papers carried free of expense. 

By order 

Bric. Gen. S. W. KEARNEY. 

The carriers, or couriers, followed the road or trail laid out from 
one Mission to another, known as “Camino Real.” 

The order does not mention all the Missions en route, but there 
is no doubt that a stop was made at each one; for it was only at 
these places that there was any settlement, hamlet or miniature vil- 
lage. 

The arrival of the mail-carrier brought messages and news from 
Alta and Baja regions—what ships had arrived, what passengers, 
what was doing at San Diego, Los Angeles, Monterey, San Fran- 
cisco, at the Missions and along the road; for under his broad 
sombrero was carried the contents of a weekly newspaper, to be read 
for the asking and without a subscription. 

This being the first regular mail-route in California, it must also 
be credited as the first free rural-delivery route in the United States. 
But think of mail taking fourteen days in transit, when the same 
journey is now made in an equal number of hours, and complaint is 
made if the expected letters or daily papers are delayed even a short 
time. 

The meeting place of the two carriers was at Dana’s Ranch, and a 
brief description of this place will be interesting. [I am indebted to 
Mr. H. C. Dana, son of the captain, and born and brought up at 
the ranch-home, for information concerning most of this article. He 
tells me he remembers the arrival of the mail and knew the carriers. 
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It was an event of greater interest to him than boys of today take 
in the daily visits of the mail, and, boy-like, he wished the day would 
come when fe could ride and carry mail. 

William G. Dana was born in Boston, 1797. Having a good 
education, he was sent, while a young man, by an uncle who was 
engaged in trade in the Pacific waters, on a trip which took him 
first to China, where he remained two years; then to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he remained some time as a buyer and shipper. From 
there, in command of his own ship, he arrived at Santa Barbara in 
1820. So delighted was he with the country that, disposing of his 
vessel, he engaged in business and became a permanent resident. 

In 1828 he married Josepha Carrillo, daughter of Governor Don 





Capt. WM. G. DANA From an old print 


Carlos Carrillo. In 1835 he applied for and came into possession of 
the Nipomo Ranch, which was afterward patented to him by the 
United States. 

It was a lordly domain of 3,800 acres. (If you are curious as to 
its limits, figure it out—O4o acres being a mile square.) This ranch 
extended from the ocean to the mountains. Not all agricultural 
land, but surely enough in those days of early living. The dwelling 
house, large and roomy, two stores, with the usual court or patio, 
was built in the early thirties, and, while its material was of adobe, 
it stands today in excellent condition. 

For many years it was the only dwelling between San Luis Obispo 
and Santa Barbara, the stopping place for all travellers—for Captain 


Dana was widely known with his kind, courteous manner and open- 
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hearted hospitality. And what a place for a rest, with its large herds 
of cattle and sheep, and horses running wild and uncounted! The 
house was so situated that a view was had for miles in either direc- 
tion. There were servants to anticipate every possible want, and all 
was contented and happy. 

The Mexican Governors and their escorts, revolutionary leaders 
of either party, Mission fathers, Indians, no matter who came, all 
were welcome and no charge made. The latch-string hung out day 
and night, for Captain Dana was an American and neutral as to 
political events. 

Frémont was several times a guest. Army officers en route be- 
tween stations were often there. At one time a party of English 
scientists made a home there for a month, exploring and collecting 
specimens. 

On one occasion Frémont, on one of his rapid rides, came to the 
ranch with a company of about sixty men, and, being in a strenuous 
hurry, made known his need of a change of horses, dismounted, turned 
his own jaded horses loose, and with lariat captured others from 
Captain Dana’s herd and rode on—all in a few moment’s time. 

In 1848, the steamer Edith was wrecked nearby. Captain Dana took 
officers and crew to his home, entertaining them for a considerable 
time. Just before their departure, knowing their needs (for the 
wreck had left them sadly destitute), he put a sum of money in each 
room, sufficient to meet their expenses to their homes. It was done 
so politely it could not be taken as an act of ostentatious charity. 
A guide and horses were furnished to take them to Monterey, where 
a vessel could be found to carry them to their destination. 

An amusing story is related of a band of Tulare Indians who 
stopped at the ranch on the way to the beach to gather strawberries. 
They were fed and had the use of the barns for lodging. On their 
return trip the Indians were in breech-clouts, having filled their 
trousers and shirts with berries for Mrs. Dana. The thank-offering 
was accepted with courtesy and Muchas Gracias, as the narrator says, 
“No matter what she did with the gift when they were gone.” 

Casa de Dana was one of the houses where a welcome was with- 
out limit in the good old ranchero days, when the great land-owners 
were lords of the country. Old settlers delighted to recount the good 
times they used to have with E/ Capitan Dana, and his equally hos- 
pitable wife and family. For a visit in those days was not simply a 
formal call, but was often extended a week or more, and, with hunt- 
ing, fishing and other entertainments, made an occasion to be remem- 
bered and a repetition of it wished for. 

In 1828, when in need of a vessel for the coast trade, Captain 
Dana undertook to build one near Santa Barbara, where Elwood 
now stands. It was a difficult task in those days, for there was not 
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a machine-shop or saw-mill this side of the Missouri river. 
Mechanics were scarce, and so were tools. The timbers for the 
vessel were either hewn with an adze or sawed by hand. A long 
trench was dug; over this trench a log would be rolled and one man 
below the log and another on top would work with a long saw from 
end to end until the plank or timber was completed. Notwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties, and with the aid of sailors who had drifted 
to this coast, a beautiful schooner was built and named “La Fama.” 
It was famous, for it was the first vessel built in California. 

When ready to be launched, and a day set for the occasion, the 
neighbors from far and near came over with their oxen, to the 








THE DANA HOMESTEAD 


number of forty.or more pair, under the belief it would require that 
many to move the vessel to the water. Their offer was declined with 
thanks, and when the natives saw the schooner sliding on the ways 
built, and liberally tallowed for the occasion, right into the stream, 
they could not help admiring the Yankee ingenuity and gave vent to 
their wonder and appreciation with cheers and Mexican expressions, 
impossible to be put into print. A dinner followed and El Capitan 
Dana was called Bueno Americano. 

This article could easily be extended many times its length with 
matter relative to this historic place and its princely proprietor. 

Captain Dana died in 1858, leaving a large family, many of whom 
still reside within the limits of the old farm. 


Pasadena, Cal, 
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As a comprehensive, readable and usually 





accurate summing-up of recent progress in 
The 


New Earth is of some contemporary importance. The note of enthusiastic 








scientific agriculture, W. S. Harwood’s 


interest rings in it throughout, and the author’s drag-net has been cast into 
many waters, with the result that some of the catch, as served up, is rather 
remotely connected with the main subject. But it is all interesting and most 
of it reliable. The more is the pity that there should be repeated stumbles, 
caused sometimes, apparently, by a desire for picturesqueness which has led to 
overstatement, sometimes by sheer carelessness. The first paragraph of the 
first chapter is a fair specimen of this sacrifice of accuracy to the desire for 
effectiveness. Mr. Harwood says: 

Dust-blown and blizzard-swept, with a lean, weed-grown soil on 
which scrawny kine and stunted crops were raised, the Old Earth 
was far from paradise. The cheerless, desolate home, often untidy and 
usually cursed with food unfit to eat, the ever-growing mountain of 
debt, the deadening desolation, the lack of opportunity for cultivation, 
the steadily growing dislike of it all, not infrequently deepening into 
hate,—these were the things of the Old Earth. 

Unless this is intended for a fair picture of the average American farm of 
forty or fifty years ago, it has no particular meaning. If it be so intended, it 
is entirely misleading. Certainly it bears slight resemblance to my grand- 
father’s farm, which I knew pretty well thirty-five or forty years ago, nor to 
the great majority of those which I have known since then. 

A little later on he speaks of glacial action in the formation of soil, as 
follows: 

the soil of the earth was valueless until the all-wise Ruler 
put his great ice-mills to grinding, throwing into the mighty hopper 
boulders and hills of stone, and here and there the huge slice of a 
hoary mountain. When the mills had finished the grinding and had 
discharged their product over the earth, there appeared the beginnings 
of the soil of today. 

Impressive this may be, but only fractionally true—and a small fraction at 
that. So far as the evidence goes, the “great ice-mills” played no important 
part in the formation of soil until a comparatively recent geological period. 
The richest and most profuse vegetation in the history of the planet covered 
the earth countless centuries before the Glacial Age, and a considerable part of 
the most fertile soil today is in sections where there is no evidence of glacial 
action at any time. 

“In 1700, under the great impetus of Linnaeus, father of modern botany,” 
says Mr. Harwood. Karl von Linné was born in 1707, and the impetus which 
he had given to anything in 1700 is probably negligeable. The proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the air is not one to twenty-five thousand, as stated, but 
about one to twenty-five hundred by weight. Protoplasm is neither “the high- 
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est attribute of [vegetable] life,” nor is it “very life itself.” Four degrees 
Fahrenheit is not the equivalent of one and eight-tenths Centigrade, but of 
about two and two-tenths. 

Mr. Harwood speaks of “the greatest lemon orchard in the world, full 
thirty thousand acres,” the context making it clear that he refers to the vicinity 
of San Diego. San Diego raises a good many lemons—and fine ones—but 
there is nothing which can be reasonably described as a lemon orchard of 
30,000 acres there, or anywhere else in the world. In describing the work 
of the Reclamation Service, he says: “The amount of money each settler 
pays is small—twenty dollars, in ten annual installments.” He probably in- 
tends to say twenty dollars per acre, though nothing in the context assures 
this. Furthermore the amount to be paid by the settler will vary quite widely 
in different districts, depending upon the cost of the particular project and the 
acreage benefited. The lowest actual cost-estimate so far made is $18.50 per 
acre—for the Klamath Lake project; the highest is about $45. Neither was 
there a fund of thirty million dollars accumulated for this work “to begin 
with.” The amount available under the Reclamation Act, June 30, 1902, 
approximated $7,745,000. Four years later the aggregate of moneys expended 
or available had reached nearly $32,000,000. 

Thes description of the part played by the Blastophaga in the production 
of the Smyrna fig is not only singularly incomplete but inaccurate, while 





the clear implication that the increase in the cured-fig output of California 
from 360,000 pounds in 1891 to 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds annually at present 
has been wholly or mainly due to the successful experiment in caprification is 
far from sound. The average pack of cured figs in California in the five years 
ending 1899 was 3,000,000 pounds. The total pack of the California Smyrna 
fig in 1900—the first year in which it was of much importance—did not greatly 
exceed 12,000 pounds. It is considerably larger than that now, but is still 
nowhere near to being the larger share of the total product 
One more quotation will serve to illustrate a certain weakness for purple 
patches which, for my taste, disfigures Mr. Harwood’s style 
If but during one generation of the New Earth, in which man in the 
mass has learned more about these enemies than he had ever known 
before, there should have been a universal abandonment of this con 
certed effort to keep down the weeds of the globe, the gaunt figure of 
Famine, arm in arm with Disease, and both overshadowed by Death, 
would today stalk unmolested across the earth and men would rapidly 
approach the same extermination he now must wage against this tire- 
less foe of his race. 


I do not wish to be understood as condemning this book, nor even as 
“praising it with faint damns.”” On the contrary, its very interest and value 
have led me to call attention to these faults—which can well enough be 


removed in future editions. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.75 net. 


No one “series” on my book-shelves has yielded larger and more, sure 

constant dividends of satisfaction than the Doubleday-Page “Nature DIVIDEND 

Library.” Without a single exception these volumes are accurate, en- PAYER 
tertaining and beautiful. To the list is now added Julia E. Rogers's The Tree 
Book—a popular guide to a knowledge of North American trees, their culti- 
vation and their uses. The warmest words of praise are none too warm for this 
superb manual. The greater part of the book is occupied by such exact, yet 
interesting, descriptions, aided by several hundred choice illustrations, as will 


& 


help any intelligent reader to a swift and sure acquaintance with any of the 
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“People with the Green Heads” to whom his path may lead him. There are 
added parts on Forestry, including chapters on profitable tree-planting and 
the pruning and care of trees; on the Uses of Wood; and on the Life of 
the Trees. 

Ungracious though it may seem, I must call attention to two slips of the 
very few ! observe. One is a contradiction between the text and the appendix, 
one setting the age-limit of our “Big Tree—Sequoia Wellingtonia or gigantea 
—at above 5,0co years, while the other cuts it down to a paltry 2,000 years. 
The former statement is the correct one. Similarly, the appendix limits the 
height of the Redwood—Sequoia sempervirens—to 325 feet, while the text 
correctly -allows it to reach 400 feet. Neither is it a fact thar the Petrified 
Forest of Arizona has been “nabbed by a syndicate and cut up into paper 
weights.” It is true that a syndicate did attempt this operation and did remove 
a considerable quantity of the fossilized wood—some hundreds or thousands 
of tons, perhaps. But this was stopped before the gentlemen with commercial 
minds had even “made a dent” on the millions of tons that are scattered over 
many square miles; and the whole tract is now under the protection of the 
National Government. These minute flaws, however, are hardly worth men- 
tioning, and I repeat that the warmest praise is none too warm for this book. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $4 net. 


SCHOLARSHIP At the forefront of Ernest Ingersoll’s The Life of Animals stands 
MADE this quotation from Elliot Coues: 
ENTERTAINING It is possible to make natural history entertaining and attractive 


as well as instructive, with no loss in scientific precision, but with creat 
gain in stimulating, strengthening, and confirming the wholesome influ- 
ence which the study of the natural sciences may exert upon the 
higher grades of mental culture; nor is it a matter of little moment . 
so to shape the knowledge which results from the naturalist’s labors 4 
that its increase may be susceptible of the widest possible diffusion 
This book is itself a distinguished illustration of how to do that which Dr. 
Coues declared could and should be done. It limits its field to the lives of 
mamals, and covers that field discriminatingly and as thoroughly as is possible 
in 500-odd pages. Its scholarly accuracy is everywhere enlivened by anecdote, 


incident, curious observation, and sometimes quaint error. Here is a very c 
brief sample: 
Among the strange conceptions of the animal which furnished 
the [fossil] ivory that arose among people ignorant of elephants was 
that of the Chinese, who said it must be a mole (“mammoth” is derived 
from a Tatar-Russian term, meaning earth burrower), because its 
remains were always found underground. This was not so illog- 
rcal as the pious hypothesis held in Europe that these bones were those 
of St. Christopher. 
What an enormous quantity of material must be gathered and digested 
to produce such a volume as this is evidenced by the list of “Authorities i 
Cited,” which numbers up to 273, while nearly as many more (I should say 
offhand) are referred to in the text though not included in the index. The 
illustrations are numerous and interesting, and include fifteen colored plates, 
twelve of which were drawn by the author’s daughter. The Macmillan Co., : 
New York. $2 net. 
A VERY The first glimpse of “Monsieur Maurus Tolna” allowed us by 
PROPER Jertha Runkle reveals him upon the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 4 
HERO House, as Lohengrin, and this is the way he looks: 
Tall, slender, straight, his silver armor against the dark curtain 
gleaming with unearthly radiance, his outstretched hand grasping his j 


shining sword, his great, grave eyes looking not at, but past the audi- 
ence, like eyes that see visions—he was the very incarnation of the 
militant angel, heaven-sent to champion, to right distresses 
Off the stage, with his “pale distinguished face” bearing “the indefinable 
but mistakable look of race,” his “extraordinary personal beauty,” and his 
“pleading eyes, almond-shaped under wide, level brows and grave as with all 
the sorrows of the world,” he is even more interesting. Add to this that he 
is accredited with being “as shy of the world, as much out of sympathy with 
our life, as much wrapt in his ideals as a young monk,” it is small wonder ' 
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that he makes fifty thousand a year and is adored by the Matinee Girl. If 
The Truth About Tolna proves to be less romantic and more amusing than 
might have been anticipated from this introduction, that is not my fault but 
the author’s. The Century Co., New York. $1.50. 


Herbert Quick’s Double Trouble, to which the author has given the WORKING 


alternative title of Every Hero His Own Villain, was quite suf- 
ficiently amusing as the rather intricate farce-comedy for which 
it was intended. It adds a new zest to my enjoyment of it to find it gravely 
reviewed in a “Twentieth Century Review of Opinion,” as “a popular study 
of one of the latest assured results of modern psychology—the sublimal self 
or double personality.” The reviewer closes his appreciative and learned 
summary and comment by assuring us that, “The author has made a faithful 
study of known cases of double personality and has followed the revelations 
in such cases with laudable fidelity.” Which I can best cap with the final 
words which the author allows to “Professor Blatherwick, expert in hypnosis, 
suggestion, clairvoyance, occultism, and the rest. 

“Packing, Clara?” said he. “Vell, vere shall ve vork te hypot’esis 

ant te bublic next? I shall pe glad vunce more to hit te pike. Dis 

gase, vile supliminally great stuff, is pretty vell vorked out; not?” 

Of a truth, it is to laugh. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


The political “boss” of today is commonly the paid servant of some one or 
more of the great “interests”—the public utility corporations—and his function 
is to carry into effect the decisions of minds more powerful and subtle than 
his own. In the elder days he was of another breed, now almost extinct. 
His rule was a mater of personal prowess, and he exacted tribute instead of 
drawing wages. It is a politician of this more virile, if no less dangerous, 
type, whom Winston Churchill has made the central figure in his Coniston. 
“Jethro Bass” is avowedly drawn from life, or rather from the memories 
of men yet living of the remarkable personages who was his original, and Mr. 
Churchill, in an afterword, declares his purpose of depicting conditions which 
he “belives to be typical of the Era over a large part of the United States.’ 
It is a penetrating study of method, motive and character—with a charming 
girl and a happy-ending love story to help along the interest. The Macmillan 


Co., New York. $1.50 


Prescott F. Hall’s /mmigration appears as the first of a series on American 
Public Problems. The publishers announce their intention to extend this 
until it “covers the field of controverted topics in American political, economic 
and social affairs, in which there is any wide-spread public interest,” devoting 
each volume to a single, definite question and handling each question ex- 
haustively and impartially. This would seem to be a pretty large order 
and one which—since new questions arise at least as rapidly as old ones are 
disposed of—is not likely ever to be entirely filled. However that may be, 
each such volume as the one with which the series is introduced is worth 
while in itself. Its studies of the racial, economic, social and political effects 
of immigration are of particular value. Henry Hoit & Co., New York. $1.00 
net. 


I am inclined to define Arthur Stringer’s The Wire-Tappers as a moral 
story about immoral people. It deals with the meeting of a young man and 
woman in the “world of graft” of New York City, into which each has been 
pushed by circumstances too powerful for them; with their love at first sight; 
and with their efforts to gain by “crooked” means enough money to enable 
them to live “straight.” The tale of their adventures is swift and thrilling. 
[he book has been objected to as liable to lead innoceace astray by its 
fascinating pictures of criminal life. I cannot regard the point as well taken, 
This is no alluring picture of the triumphs of a brilliant and all-fascinating 
Rafiles, but one with gnawing tragedy shown clearly at every turn. Little 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


I should be inclined to agree with the publishers of Edwin Carlile Litsey’s 
The Race of the : Swift that the animal-tragedies included under that title, 
“although intensely exciting, are kept strictly within the range of probability,” 
were it not for the yarn about the “Ghost Coon.” “The lore of the wood- 
kind,” so runs the account, “taught that this place was haunted by the ghost 
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of a big coon, and that death awaited the invader into his precincts. By a 
secret telegraphic code, by purrings and by barks there was not a denizen of 
the wild but knew the fact.” Which would be intensely exciting to students 
of Animal Psychology. if it could be made to appear within the range of 
probability. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


There may reasonably be differences of opinion as to who has been the best 
among American actors; as to who has been the best-beloved there is no 
doubt whatever. In the preface to his Joseph Jefferson Francis Wilson dis- 
claims any intention of writing either a biography or a critical appreciation 
of the friend who was so long dean of his own profession, but offers the 
volume solely as a collection of personal recollections arising from many years 
of friendly association. Nevertheless one might gain a very fair idea of the 
real Jefferson, both as artist and personally, from this book alone. It is well 
illustrated and altogether entertaining. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$2.00 net. 


No one writes about fishing more enthusiastically or more readably than 
Charles Frederick Holder, and he is besides a sound scholar. The combina- 
tion makes his Log of a Sea Angler quite irresistible. It is drawn entirely 
from his own experiences on many seas. His “Golden Rule of all true 
anglers” is worth noting—“never to kill a fish that he cannot use.” Second 
only in importance comes the rule of giving the fish fair play. On this point 
it might be interesting to get the fish’s opinion of what fair play really is 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50 net. 


etter stories than Andy Adams writes of the old cattle country and the 
robust breed of men to whom its adventurous hardships were but the com- 
monplace of the day’s work have not yet appeared—nor are they likely to ap- 
pear. Those now gathered under the title Cuttle Brands cover all the range 
from farce-comedy to the grimmest tragedy. Most, if not all, of them are 
actual reminiscences from the many years during which Mr. Adams earned 
his living on the cattle trail. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. Stoll & 
Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 

Given a youthful but learned English Dean and his conventionally-minded 
wife as the sole survivors of a wreck in the Southern Seas, living on a 
Polynesian island for twenty years alone save for the beautiful daughter born 
during the first year, then let a small but very much mixed company be 
marooned by mutineers and reach the same island—there you have the situa- 
tion in The Seamaid. Ronald Macdonald handles it very cleverly, blending 
romance, adventure and humor. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Sixteen humorous stories in a string have usually a distinctly cloying effect 
upon one’s appetite for that special form of literary effort, but I did not find 
that to be the case with those told by Nelson Lloyd under the title, Six Stars— 
the name of the little Pennsylvania town which furnishes the actors for Mr. 
Lloyd’s little comedies. He may very well be a modest man, on the theory 
advanced by one of his characters that “generally speaking, only them is modest 
as can afford it.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


My only criticism against The Words of Garrison is that the quotations are 
too brief and there are not enough of them. The compilers say that the 
“Words” seem to them “still vital with spiritual insight, strength, catholicity, 
consolation, and cheer, and worthy to wing their flight anew.” And so they 
are. The volume includes a biographical sketch and sundry interesting appen- 
dical matter. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll! & Thayer Co., Los An- 
geles. $1.25 net. 


Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street is the story of the almost miraculous 
transplanting of a fashionable church from the aristocratic neighborhood where 
it was of no use to the near-by slum which needed it, the dea ex machina being 
an eccentric English noblewoman. In the result, the transplanting proved 
quite as profitable to the church as to its new neighbors. Amos R. Wells tells 
the story. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.00. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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’ SANTA CRUZ 
The Home City of the Pacific Coast 
By H. R. JUDAH, 7R. 


= F THE reader will turn to page 462 of Hittell’s “History of 
By ‘See California,” Volume I, he will find the following words: 








“He found the spot chosen by Lasuen a beautiful location near 
the ocean, not more than a musket shot from the San Lorenzo 
river, with considerable level land of ¢ ter | capable 
of easy and p iful irrigation, and w nile tw i 
the mountains, which were densely covered w red ( d p rees 
Within a league ere was uber enough to build WI 
Springs abounded, and there was limestone near by hroughout t v] 
length of the country from, San Diego to San Francis s Sal 1 rted 
Governor Romeu, there was no other place so well supplied vw 
advantages.’ 
Such was the location of the City of the Holy Cross, now a modern seaside 
community of twelve thousand people, possessing a mild and equabk mate, 
embowered in flowers, surrounded by beautiful mountain and ocean scenery, 


and having all the requisites of the ideal site for the health-seeker and the 
home-builder 
; Santa Cruz lies eighty miles directly south of San Francis on the 
' northern shore of Monterey Bay, and is surrounded on the east and north 
by the famous Santa Cruz Mountains, while on the west a spur of the same 
range projects a sheltering arm protecting the city from the full strength 
of the summer trade win 


endowed by the Almigh 








kinds—the mighty ocean at her feet and the shaded depths of the mo 


at her back The onward march of civilization has made it possible for 























Western End of Cliff Drive, Santa Cruz 
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186 OUT WEST 
salmon will be “planted” in the San Lorenzo river. Within two years | 
Santa Cruz must be recognized as the fisherman’s choice the world over 
There is good reason—she has quality, quantity and variety of fish, second 
» none; and she has streain and deep-water fishing, the one directly adjacent 
to the other v 
Splendid drives, horseback excursions and automobiling tours are popular 
forms of enjoyment for thousands annuauly he Cliff Drive skirts the 
f the y for a distance of three miles, and an afternoon 
ng next to the booming breakers as they crash unceas- 
vorn .cliffs, sometimes throwing the spray in your very 
face s the acme of exhilat g and healthf ‘ yvmel Or f faney 
dictate n excursio e€ mountains over the w l-famous Big re 
> 





One Man’s Salmon Catch 
Made with hook and line, Jan. 10, 1896, in front of Sea Beach Hotel, Santa Cruz 


Drive may be in order. Your road leads directly north from Santa Cruz 
following the San Lorenzo River Cafion for twenty-three miles, and the most 
gorgeous panorama of mountain scenery unfolds itself. The first five miles 
brings you to the Big lrees, twenty acres f giant reawt d the revest 
being 306 feet in height and twenty-one fee 1 diameter lens of thousands 
1 raveiers trom every corner of ne gioh have \ eC these trees nd 
stood in their perennial shad we-stricken, gazing their vastness. Con- 
tinuing onward, your road leads through Felton, supported by e workers 
f the Holmes Lime Co Br kdale the site f the Fisl Hatchery and 
ibsolutely the most picturesque mountain-home  settleme in’ Califort 
Boulder Creek, rich lumbering tow finally reaching the California Redwood 
Park, familiarly known as the Big Basin Here are found 3,500 acres of 
redwoods of the same species the giants of the Big Tree Grove family 
(namely, Sequota sempervirens), and it might be well to add that there 
no place in California outside of the Big Basin where so many large trees 
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Band Stand and Casino, on the Beach at Santa Cruz 




















The usual Sunday Crowd at the Beach, Santa Cru 
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can be seen at one time The park being a permanent reservation of the state 
ill Californians have thé pleasure of knowing that their great, natural and 
native monuments, the redwoods, and the plants which grow with them, 

\ be saved for their descendants : 
here is every reason why Santa Cruz should be proud of her beach, 
and its improvements which cost $250,000. The beach, composed f the 
finest white sand, is a half mile in length and slopes geatly for its whole 
length, thereby eliminating all danger of undertow. Sting-ray does not exist 
t Santa 


and in fact an accident of a serious nature has never occurred 


Cruz due to conditions on the beach or in the water. Surf-bathing 
and is indulged in the year round. The beach is protected on the 
a point of land running due south from the western extremity of t 
for a quarter of a mile. The improvements on the beach cons 


wes DY 
ri Xt ich 
t of an 











The Brookdale Fish Hatchery Photo by Mission Art Co., San Jose 


Ss a penny arcade, curio store, barber sl 
] 








and gentlemen, band stand, grill rooms, 


p, bar, 


othees 





and a large ball-room; plunge baths, the water in which runs in and out 
continuously; skating rink, having one of the finest floors « € coast 
tent city, possessing ove wo hundred tents, scrupu y cle nd very 
well managed; merry-go-round, electric pier, board walk, and fi hard, 
Cle ric ted espl: nade ppt ( the casino 

Santa Cruz has electric and water power, as we S gas and w 1 for 
steam power in abundance. Oil for fuel is cheaper on the Bay of Monterey 
than at any other point on the Pacific Coast There are wells at Watson- 
ville, twenty miles distant, the product being shipped by rail, and the o 
shipped by r to Santa Cruz comes from tide-water twenty miles soutl 
from the the product from (¢ 9 l‘resno 
co \ cturing purposes aré Fine woods fo1 
furnitur ( he best European product, clay for fire 
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One of the Clzan st and Best Managed Tent Cities in the United States 
Santa Cruz Casino in background 

















Surf Bathing at Santa Cruz 
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rick and pottery purposes, sand for glass, and fruits for canning and | 

processing } 
Climatic and soil conditions are rare for the cultivation of seeds and 

bulbs. Viticulture is predominant amongst the fruit industries in the north 

ern part of the country. Small berries of all descriptions and apples grow 

well near Santa Cruz. Strawzerries are served on the tables for ten months 

of the year. Dairying is carried on extensively west of S i Cru Phere 

are hundreds of sheltered locations with warm, sandy soil and abundances P 

of water admirably adapted to the raising of poultry \ net income annually 

of one dollar and a half per fowl has been made by a Santa Cruz poultryman 
Situated near Santa Cruz are the following thriving industries: The Cal 

fornia Powder Works, which manufactures the government smokeless pow 

der; the Bituminous Rock Mine, exporting forty thousand tons of bitume 




















imnually; Kron’s Tannery, shipping leather daily to the Orient and eastern 


cities; two lime companies, whose rock and the wood for its burning are 


found on the same hillside; and the Santa Cruz Portland Cement Com 


pany’ plant (in course of construction), which will turn out from 6,000 


to 9,CcOoOo barrels per day 





In addition to the 1 activity of Santa Cruz, her transportation 
facilities are unsurpassed. Two lines of railway and line of steamers 


now connect her with the outside world, and upon the completion of the 
Ocean Shore Railway, with San Francisco and Santa Cruz as terminal points, 


transportation conditions will be as nearly perfect as could be desired 


he schools of Santa Cruz are fully accredited in the state universities 





and bear an enviable reputation for their standing and efficiency 
. The City of the Holy Cross is well governed and is proud of its well-paved 


streets. Santa Cruzans drink the purest water in the world, and the man 


agement of the supply is departure of the city government \ first-class 
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A Santa Cruz Residence Street 


electric street-car service and excellent lighting facilities, both gas and 
electricity, are adjuncts to the pleasure of living in the Surf City. Many 
picturesque homes and an artistic Carnegie Library add materially to the 
beauty of the city. Shopping in Santa Cruz is a pleasure. It is not necessary 
to patronize larger cities to obtain satisfaction in buying any class of goods 

Hotel 


addition to that fact there is an old saying, “It is cheaper to live in Santa 


accommodations are absolutely first-class in Santa Cruz, and in 


Cruz than to stay at home,’ which means that full value for his money 
is given by Santa Cruz to the stranger within her gates. 

And now, gentle reader, your patience is exhausted, but not your enthusi- 
asm and determination to some day see the most priceless gem of California’s 


array of jewels—fair Santa Cruz by the sea. 
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View of Storage Reservoir o 


Escondido has deve 
$350,000. This water 
the San Luis Rey River 


lected from 


It is 


Is Cf 
divertec 
flumes and cement ditches to the stora 
northeast of the city Phis fine 
struction and is situated at 
offering great opportunities for 
1500 million gallons. 

themselves, and there not a dollar of 
Water is cheap. The climate the best. | 
OF COMMERCE, Escondido, Cal 


storage 
water 


pt 


1s 





, 
loped a water system second to n 
distant from Escondido and is conducted for a distance of 20 miles by a 


a height of 600 feet above 


This Irrigation system is owned and maintained by the people 


f Escondido Irrigation System 


mein the State at a cost of 


a watershed of about 210 square miles and 
1 from the river at a point about 25 miles 

system of 
ge reservoir above, which is about 6 miles 


is a triumph of engineering con- 
the of Escondido Valley, 


capacity of this reservoir is 


reservoir 
le vel 
wer The 
indebtedness against it Lands are cheap 
‘or further information address CHAMBER 




















Etc. 


Frank J. Cornes, 
Board of Trade 
First National 
The American National 


Groceries, Crockery, 
Bank of Monrovia. 
Bank 

Cc. E. Slosson, Real Estate and Insurance. 
Edison Electric Co. 

Farman & Rives, Real Estate and Insurance 
Monrovia Telephone Co. 

Monrovia Realty Co. 





**The City by the Mountains” 


Monrovia 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Located at the base 
Sierra Madre Range 
protection of “the 
everlasting hills.” 


of the 
r 


under the 


This charming city of 3,000 people is reached 
by a double-track electric line fron 

Los Angeles It is the « lling place 

1 rhe people learned 
intains, am 


ontente 


ave 





the 
ity in 
suburban 


itive properties I 
} 


and water Those wl ove beat 


ind would combine city and 


An Ideal Spot here 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


W. H. Evans, Real Estate and Notary. 

The L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. 

The Boyd Lumber Co. 

Cc. F. Moore, Real Estate 
Loans. 

J. A, Baxter, Livery and Feed. 

Monrovia Steam Laundry Co. 

Allen H, Nye, Hardware and Plumbing. 
H. McClymonds, Jr., Civil Engineer. 


and Building 
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of this famous fruit. Most profitable orchards in the State. We can 
show you, come and see for yourselves. Progressiveness with sub- 
stantiality our motto. Six miles from Redlands. Write 





ORANGES 
FOR 
PROFIT 























WE CLAIM MOST PERFECT CONDITIONS for the culture 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Highlands, California 











Brawley is noted for its early cantaloupes, early grapes and all kinds of early vegetables The re 
turns from these crops have exceeded $100 per acre In addition to this intense farming Brawley is 
the center of, and has tributary to it over 100,000 acres of the finest agricultural land in the valley, 
where hogs, dairying, sheep and general farming has proven very profitabk These lands are all 
irrigated with an unlimited supply of water taken from the Colorado River For full information 
bout town and acreage property, addres ny of the following 


Imperial Investment Co. 


Hovley & Cady, Real Estate T. D. MeKeehan, Merchant 

Stanley & Kellogg, Real Estate Imperial Valley Bank 

Cc. M. Le. & CC. Co., Store Hutchings & Co., Hardware 

Edith Meador, Post Office and Store Varney Brothers Co., General Merchandise 
Cc. Darnell, Merchant Edgar Brothers, Implements 








Brawley 


Garden City 


of the Great 











Imperial Valley 





OFFICE BRAWLEY IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Nellie Pellet, Merchant 





ADS mama 
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LONG BEAC 


CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST BEACH RESORT 














Hotel to be Erected at Long Beach at an Expenditure of $350,000 


_|POPULATION 16,000 


Thirty-five minutes’ ride from Los Angeles brings you to Long Beach, 21 miles 
due south. A model city, with a most excellent school system, water, light and power 
plants; six banks, with assets of more than $3,000,000.00, Streets oiled and a great 
many paved. The finest climate, due to its direct south exposnre It is reached by 
the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railway Systems and the Pacific Electric Rail 
way, the finest electric system in America, if not in the world 

The Bathing Beach is 14 miles in length, of hard white sand, with a width of 
300 to 600 feet 

A feature of interest to all visitors is the Long Beach Bath House, an institution 
unequalled in America, containing Warm Salt Plunges, and all forms of baths. This 
institution maintains during the summer months, a complete Life Saving Service, 


offering visitors absolute safety whilst surf bathing 


Address any of the following firms for copy of the new booklet on Long Beach 


Just out: 


F. W. Stearns, Real Estate. Townsend-Dayman Investment Co., Real Es- 
Mayhew & Putnam, Real Estate. tate. 

Geo. H. Blount, Real Estate. Long Beach Bath House Co. 

Frank P, Pingree, Real Estate. J. W. Wood. 

Shaw & Gundry, Real Estate. L. A. Perce. 

E. C. Covert & Co., Real Estate. Young & Parmley. 

Walker Real Estate Co. J. M. Holden, 

Seaside Water Co. c. J. E. Taylor. 

The National Bank of Long Beach. Alamitos Land Co., Real Estate. 
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Hotel 
Oxnard 
one 

of 
Cali- 
fornia’s 
popular 
Hotels 


OXNARD Sbeezeu 
GAhe Home of the American Beet 
(Founded in 1898) 


Sugar Company. 














Has now 3000 populatior Located Ventura county, 66 miles from Los Angeles, in the best 
farming district in the state of California Every business known to first class California towns is 
represented here. No property bought and sold for speculative purposes, and property is today worth ‘ 
par value Water works, electric light, tw telephone and telegraph companies, two banks, best of 4 
schools, good churches 
For further information address SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, or any of the following 
well know ; 
People’s Lumber Co. Hobson Bros., Stock Dealers and Butchers. ' 
James F. Fulkerson. American Beet Sugar Co. t 
Oxnard Hotel. Oxnard Light & Water Co. i 
Myers & Coplanaip, Contractors and Builders. Colonia Improvement Co. ‘ 
Bank of Oxnard. H. W. Whitman Lehman & Waterman. | 








For the Indians 


THE SEQUOYA LEAGUE is my by the Mission Indians not 


only by remedying abuses and trying 
to get them better lands, but also by extending the market for their BASKETS. 


A representative collection is on —_ for the benefit of the Campo reservations, 








at reasona pri d full ut] ated Thes S¢ bas kets can be ca 


Mrs. Chas. £ leans 200 Avenme 42, Los ‘eeniiee 


60 Additional Baskets, of Much Variety, Recently Received. 
Prices, $2 to $10 
THE MONEY GOES TO THE INDIANS 





















RAMONA TOILET SOAP evo chtite 
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Grammar School Building 


Just remember that our school 
properties are worth over 


$200,000 


and we can keep them up, too, for 
our property owners will receive 
this year over $3,000,000 for their 
orange crop alone. 





California 





GAe Home of the 
Orange 


AND THE 
PARADISE 
OF THE 
SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 











High School Building 





Public Library 


Write any of the following 
and see what they say 


Newport Lumber Co. 
Riverside Land Co., Real Estate 
The Glenwood Hotel Co. 

First National Bank. 

Riverside Savings Bank & Trust Co 
Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 

E. J. Oatman, Orange Grower. 
J. B. Oatman, Orange Grower. 
Robert Lee Bettner, Real Estate. 
W. W. Wilson, Real Estate. 
Riverside Trust Co 

W. T. Thompson, Real Estate 
Jarvis & Dinsmore, Real Estate 
California tron Works, 





Weim 











GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


CHARMING IN ITS INFINITE VARIETY 


For the Home Builder, ideal in location and environment. 
Fifteen minutes distant by electric road from the city limits of Los Angeles. 
City conveniences with country comfort. 





Climate unsurpassed. free 
from extremes of heat and 
cold. 


Abundance of mountain 
water. 


For fruit growing, flower oo 
culture and vegetable garden- 
ing soil unsurpassed and a Fy 
market at the door. 


“ a % 
“av Wy lod: Sey 
Lots and acreage at reason- h ter ett 


able figures; an investment— ee a aS J 
—_oerr ” i “Dae 
| = ar : _ : 














not a speculation, 


. 








For further information write any of the following: 

Bank of Glendale, R. A. Blackburn, Real Estate; Holman & Campbell, Real Estate; Glendale Improve- 
ment Association, E D. Goode, County Road Overseer; T. Gilman Taylor, Seedsman; J. H. Wells, 
Geo. U. Moyse, Wm. A. Anderson, Contractor and Builder; J. F. McIntyre, Lumber Yard; 
F. W. McIntyre, Real Estate; E. K. Grant, Contractor and Builder; Thos. O. Pierce, Livery; 
Kober & Tarr, General Merchandise; A. L. Bryant. M. D., Dr. R. E. Chase. 











Do you 
know 


That 


Madera County, California 


Offers to the HUSBANDMAN some of the BEST, and positively the 
CHEAPEST farm land in the State? CALIFORNIA shares with 
this COUNTY its GLORIOUS CLIMATE and its 
lands of MILK and HONEY 





THIS IS THE LAND that will TAKE good care of YOU 


if you will care for it 








Write the BOARD OF TRADE, at MADERA, CAL., for information 
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WHERE 


will you spend your Summer Vacation? Have you 


ever visited 


' | Ocean Park | 


The City of Homes and the 





Beach Par Excellence 


of the Pacific Coast 


Unexcelled for climate and location, easily reached, first-class hotel accom- 


modations. Best boating, bathing, fishing and all the finest up-to-date 


amusement features are found here. 
The Los Angeles Pacific Electric cars leave station at 316 West Fourth 
Street, Los Angeles, for Ocean Park, every 15 minutes. 














* 
: OCEAN PARK BANK Senet ate Home 4020 
§ Established 1902 HOTEL DECATUR 
Cor. Pier Avenue and Trolleyway r. O. EVANS, Proprietor 
T. H. Dudley, ge gg A oy Z. Seater, Vice. Pres On the Beach, Ocean Park, California 
Directors: Wm. Mead, Carl F. Schader, W. A. Penny Overlooking the Old Pacific 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA BAS Eas Teepe, Se Say aad we 





> = he 2 ve "1 
We find the Bargains There is good Reason for our Listings of Beach 


Southern California Properties Being the Largest in Southern California 
Realty Co. 
} Ss 


Incorporated under the Laws of California 


Guaranty Realty Company 





Capital Stock $75,000.00 Mrs. Geo. Sibley, President 
sranch . Hollister Ave. and Ocean Front 
Venice Office : No. 10 Windward Ave . . 
Playa Del Rey Office Opposite Depot | 140 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, California 
138 Pier Ave., Ocean Park, Cal Guaranty Realty Bldg Venice of America 











A Visit tothe THE LARGEST, FINEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
a 


perature of 82° an i changed daily, are a few of the features, combined with 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE SURF BATHING 
at ouse W hile complete life saving apparatus ts kept in constant readiness for im 
mediate use, it has never yet been needed, as no drowning accidents have 


ccurred among the bathers on this beach 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 


will convince you that it is 














Reliable help promptly furnished. Hummel Bros. & Co., Tel. Main 509. 















> s 
= . Marysville 
oe x CAPITAL OF YUBA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


THE GARDEN SPOT AND CITY 
OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa 
Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance of water for irrigation where needed. 


FINE CLIMATE 


Prices $25 to $100 per Acre. 


For particulars write MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, or any 
following well known firms: 


of the 





Marysville Woolen Mill. 

J. R. Garrett Co., Wholesale Grocers. 
Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields, Dredging. 
Valley Meat Co, 
Decker, Jewett & Co., Bank 
Hampton Hardware Co. 


Sperry Flour Co, 
Cc. T. Aaron, Real 


E. A. Forbes, Attorney. 


The Rideout Bank, 


M. J. Newkom, Real 


Estate. 


Estate. 








Write me at once, stating what y 


Descriptive matter free. Address 








I 


Yuba and 


Or inges, Le 8 I 
Apricots, Pears, 
Alfalfa gr 


Land 





I will take great 


M. J. NEWKOM, MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


$25 TO $100 


e land in both 


Sutter Counties 
, Limes, Peaches, 
Ber all grow here 
ps each yea 


PER ACRE 


ling property to suit you 








ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 


moves them. 


prevents early wrinkles. It 
ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 


is not a freckle coating; it re- 









ae 
UG STORES 








Help—All kinds. 


See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. 


Tel. Main 509. 
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|COLTON 


The Hub City of Southern California 
The Center of the Orange Belt, 











25 per cent 


any of the following 


Celton Grain and Milling Co. 

The First National Bank of Colton. 
Earl F. Van Luven. 

Colton Fruit Exchange, 
Wilcox-Rose Mercantile Co. 

oO. L. Emery, Hardware. 

M. A. Hebberd Co. 

California Portland Cement Co. 
Colton Marble Company. 

H. E. Fouch & Co., Real Estate. 
J. B. Hanna, Real Estate and Insurance. 
M. O. Hert, Real Estate. 
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The building activity in Colton in 





One of Colton’s New Homes 


the past two years has been remarkable 
There is no “boom,” however, but a steady, substantial growth. The increase in 


] 


building valuation in the business center and residence districtS is estimated at 
Colton is a “city of homes” because it is a manufacturing center 


Located on the main line of three transcontinental railroads, 56 miles east 
of Los Angeles, Colton has exceptional prospects as the Hub City 

Population, 4,000. You must pass through Colton. Why not stop to investi 
gate. Splendid hotel accommodations 

For up-to-date literature describing Colton or any further information, address 


H. G. Vogel, City Meat Market. 

California Citrus Union. 

Colton People’s Store. 

Cc. B. Hamilton & Co., Grocers. 

G. B. Caster, Contractor and Bulider. 

P. H,. Reed, Lumber and Mill Work. 

Dr. J. A. Champion. 

M. A. Fox. 

H. G. French & Co., General Merchandise. 
W. H. Ham. 

N,. J. Davenport & Co., Electrical Supplies. 
Colton Pharmacy. 











Santa Rosa, California 





The 
County 
Seat 

of 
Sonoma 








STREET SCENE IN SANTA ROSA 


5 Banl 2 Excellent Hotels 1 Flour Mill 1 Brewery 
Santa Rosa has ‘ruit Canneries 1 Woolen Mill Fruit Drying Factories 


Tanneries 2 Lumber Yard Street Cars 





Municipal water works, with free water, free rural delivery and is situated in the 
heart of Stock Growing, Grain Farming, Hop Raising, Fruit Growing, of Sonoma 
County 


Excellent Public and Private Schools, Churches and Lodges. Excellent 
climate year round. Population 10,000. 52 miles from San Francisco; 5 trains 
daily to and from city and electric light. Telephones. Plenty of good 
land for sale cheap. For further information address any of the following 
The Sonoma County Abstract Bureau. Houts, Jewell & Peterson, Real Estate. 
Santa Rosa Bank. Eardley & Barnett, Real Estate. 
Ocidental Hotel Co. W. D. Reynolds, Real Estate. 
Santa Rosa National Bank. F. Berka, Lumber. 
Sonoma Valley Lumber Co. Lee Bros. & Co., Draymen. 











COME TO COLUSA AND FIND 


Some of California’s real wealth, rich soil. 

Easy and cheap irrigation. Price from $35 to $75 
an acre. 

Citrus and deciduous fruits on same acre. 

A climate of Italian softness. Railroad and river 
transportation. 

A great Ranch newly subdivided. Easy access to the 
markets. Fine schools. Good churches. 

A healthful home. Beautiful surroundings. 

For ] nformation addre any of the following 


wn firn 





J. B. DeJarnatt & Son, Real Estate 

John C. Mogk, Real Estate. Geo. G. Brooks, Stationery. 

Colusa Milling Co. Colusa County Bank. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Grenfell Lumber Co. 

Colusa & Lake R. R. Co. G. W. Aligaier, Groceries and Provisions, 














